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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Bante (pledsey print)? <<. 2.15 - Soh es on Reet er ee ee 
Addressee 2.2) at 5s eS ee ee yee re TOTES se 
Species. 8 6 en ee Weight Length 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

Where Caughts es ee a es ee ee a County 
Date Caught____—-_~s~« Catch Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed By___—————S—CsC—CSCSSCAt$ 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 





ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


1 ¥%2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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Clubs and Conservation 


UR DUCKS ARE STILL going down 

the drain, according to a report 
by Frank B. Briggs, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior. His report 
disclosed that during the period of 
July 1 to Dec. 30, 1960 the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture handed out 
subsidies for draining wetlands in 
Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota in 77 per cent of the cases 
where the Interior Department had 
recommended that financial assist- 
ance be denied. 

Despite an agreement between the 
Interior and Agriculture Depart- 
ments made in May of 1960, reports 
from the Interior Department indi- 
cate even less regard is given to In- 
terior recommendations as time goes 
on. During the first 11 months of 
1961, 86.9 of the Interior recom- 
mendations were overruled in favor 
of drainage subsidies. 

According to Congressman Henry 
S. Reuss of Wisconsin (as quoted by 
the National Wildlife Federation) , 
“Our North American waterfowl 
population is at a dangerously low 
point. The Department of the Inte- 
rior is now engaged in a crash pro- 
gram, fully backed by Congress, to 
buy up wetlands before it is too 
late. Yet while this is going on, 
the Department of Agriculture is 
busier than ever paying farmers to 
drain wetlands that Interior says 
ought to be saved. Can anyone de- 
fend a policy like that?” 

The northern U.S. wetlands area 
is responsible for a large share of 
America’s waterfowl. 


Bridge Litter 

Florida chapters of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League have launched a do-it- 
yourself campaign to put up signs 
on bridges where fishing is allowed 
to admonish fishermen to “Keep 
Your Bridges Clean.” The state was 
requested to post such signs but 
John R. Phillips, chairman of the 
Florida State Road Department, said 
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he felt that there would be no need 
for the signs if the fishermen would 
abide by the law recently passed 
by the legislature making it unlaw- 
ful to dump refuse or the carcasses 
of fish along the right-of-way of the 
public highways. 


Waterfowl Survey 

President Carl W. Buchheister of 
the National Audubon Society rec- 
ommended a moratorium on water- 
fowl hunting for the 1961-62 season. 

“T gravely fear that any hunting 
season will result in a net loss of 
essential breeding stock,” Buchheis- 
ter said at a national advisory com- 
mittee meeting in Washington, D.C. 
That recommendation was made in 
August of 1961 and the subsequent 
decrease in waterfowl population 
indicated that similar recommenda- 
tions would be made for 1962. Cur- 
rent figures as the result of winter 
surveys indicate the total ducks of 
the Atlantic flyway were down 7 
per cent with geese off 23 to 50 per 
cent. Although the black duck 
seemed to hold its own, the mallard 
was down 25 per cent, the pintail 
off 18 per cent and other species 
smiilarly reduced. 


Water Lettuce Control 

In January, the Florida Flood 
Control District purchased a new 
product, Ortho Diquat 4, for the con- 
trol of water lettuce. About 22 miles 
of water lettuce was sprayed, some 
by a plane provided by the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission and some by FCD boat 
crews. The chemical is the first 
found that is successful in control- 
ing lettuce. 


Without weed control, FCD canals 
would soon be completely choked 
by vegetation. Since last July 1, the 
FCD has spent more than $20,000 
for chemicals to kill aquatic weeds. 
Water lettuce was the one plant that 
could not be controlled — until pur- 
chase of the new chemical. 


Northwest Repeats 

The Oregon Wildlife Federation 
received the 1961 distinguished 
service award of the National Wild- 
life Federation at the annual na- 
tional convention in Denver in 
March. The Sportsman’s Council of 
neighboring Washington State was 
the winner a year ago. 

Oregon was cited for achievements 
in organization, youth education, 
stream pollution control and safe- 
guarding of salmon and _ steelhead 
runs. 


Foreign Game Birds 

The introduction of new “foreign” 
game birds may be an answer to 
increased pressures on upland game. 
In fact, it has been highly successful 
in some instances as in the case of 
the ring-necked pheasant. 

Some areas of this country have 
never been occupied by more than 
two or three kinds of game birds 
and some foreign countries of simi- 
lar latitudes have many more, it is 
pointed out by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. For example, the bob- 
white quail, the turkey and the 
ruffed grouse are the only resident 
game bird species listed for south- 
ern United States. India, only 
slightly larger in area, has 70 native 
species, according to the Service. 

One bird thought a possibility for 
the South is India’s red junglefowl, 
an ancestor of the barnyard chicken. 
Of 18 species being “tried” recently 
in the U.S., only one, the black fran- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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jess MONTH'S COLUMN was devoted 
entirely to questions and answers. 
I sincerely hope the column will 
help many of our newly acquired 
and interested citizens. 

New brochures and applications 
have just been received from the 
printers. If you are not on our mail- 
ing list, just drop a line to our office 
and we will place your name on the 
master file. 

This year at camp we are operat- 
ing two two-week periods as against 
one two-week period last year. 
There is a single week for boys aside 
from the two-week periods. 

The age level has been brought 
down from sixteen to fourteen for 
boys and down to thirteen for girls. 
If a boy or girl reaching the outside 
age limits indicates an extreme in- 
terest and a desire to attend camp, 
by all means send them. 

For those who do not have the 
dates for camp at hand, we include 
the schedule here: June 17-23, Boys 
One Week, Ages 8-11; June 24- 
July 7, Boys Two Weeks, Ages 8-11; 
July 8-21, Boys Two Weeks, Ages 
11-14; July 22-August 4, Girls Two 
Weeks, Ages 9-13. 

Fees for Junior Conservation 
Clubs, Junior Sportsmen Clubs, 
Junior Wildlife Clubs, Junior Gar- 
dens Clubs, and Junior Audubon 
Clubs may be received at the spe- 
cial membership rate; all others are 
accepted at the non-members rate. 

Members: One Week, $20.00; Two 
Weeks, $45.00. Non-members: One 
Week, $25.00; Two Weeks, $55.00. 

Our brochure this year has been 
revised to include what we think 
are all the pertinent facts for par- 
ents. We hope you like it. Sugges- 
tions are always welcome. Write to 
us if you think we have overlooked 
something. 

June 10-16 this year is Counselor 
Training Week, and will be the Fifth 
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Annual meeting. During the week 
the staff endeavors to explore all 
programs for our camper’s pleasure 
and education. Another banner that 
will be waving, will be the Second 
Annual Conservation Exposition. All 
of the state and federal agencies 
who participated last summer are 
returning plus a few others. It’s 
wonderful to have as many offers 
to help make the operation success- 
ful. 

Another additional educational 
feature to be introduced this year 
will be the science exhibits selected 
from the State Science Fair held 
in Pensacola last April. Mr. R. A. 
Dahne and your writer surveyed 311 
exhibits looking for those which 
would help present the conservation 
image to our youthful campers. 

Winners receiving the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission’s Na- 
tural Science Special Award were: 
Filmore Jessee, Winter Haven Sen- 
ior High School — Exhibit, Plants 
that Heal; Guerry Platt, Gainesville 
High School— Exhibit, Cynipid 
Galls; Alan C. Hastings, Robert E. 
Lee High School, Jacksonville — 
Exhibit, Possible Uses of Water Hya- 
cinths; and John Paul Johnson, 








Outdoor recreation activities at the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 


Madison Junior High School — Ex- 
hibit, Anatomy in Nature. 

Each winner, in addition to the 
special award, will receive a two- 
week camping session as guests of 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. Exhibits will be in- 
stalled for the entire encampment. 

Yes, Sir! This year our Eleventh 
Encampment is going to be the best 
yet. 

You’all come to see us! 


Choice News Items 

Just received a late roster from 
the Hialeah Club. Here they are: 
Matt Fultz, Ray Guillarmod, Bill 
Dunaway, Gary Rompot, George 
Dunaway, Johnny Beck, Donald De- 
Castro, Joe Komers, Gordon Lech- 
ner, Lee McBride, Ray Poirier, Mi- 
chael Kerr, Dave Schwartz, Danny 
Bunting, Richard Rymar, William 
Rymar, Anthony Torrent. 

The Nassau County Junior Con- 
servation Club lists the following of- 
ficers and supervising committee. 
Officers: President, Tommy Page; 
Vice President, Danny Fullword; 
Secretary, Carl Rich; Treasurer, Jos- 
eph Brunosfky; Sergeant-at-Arms, 

(Continued on page 32) 






Youth Camp include swimming, boating, fishing, and other water sports com- 


mon to Florida. 


A qualified camp counselor supervises each 


ten campers 


during the entire camping period. 





TANDING IN A BIG sporting goods 
S store the other day, I looked 
down a long counter of fishing lures 
—hundreds of them —and consid- 
ered the fact that some of them were 
the product of many years of care- 
ful testing and heart-breaking trial 
and error. 

I know just as well that part of 
them were built, introduced to the 
market and sold by the thousands 
with little or no research as to fish- 
catching ability. 

The unproved pretties are just as 
expensive as the tried and true fish- 
getters — sometimes more so. 

Despite old yarns, very few fish- 
catchers are discovered suddenly 
and by accident. Perhaps you’ve 
heard these: 

“This fellow killed a deer on the 
edge of a lake. As he dragged it up 
the bank, a little piece of hair 
rubbed off and blew into the water. 
Bang! A bass came out with that 


little bit of fuzz in his jaws. And 
ever since then, bucktails have been 
used to catch bass.” 

Or - - - 

“Fellow leaned over the side of 
the boat and his tie clasp came off. 





Blooie! Big bass hit it. So they built 
the Super Duper (a lure that looks 
like a tie clasp).” 

There are a lot more and some of 
them may be true. 

I’ve known a few bait designers 
and quite a number of would-be bait 
designers. I think I was nine years 
old when I whittled out my first bass 
plug and found I couldn’t catch any- 
thing with it. I quit then and it was 
probably lucky for the lure industry 
that I did. 


Dick Porter of Daytona Beach is 
the dean of bait design as far as I’m 
concerned. His Porter Bait Com- 
pany (owned in conjunction with 
Max Boales) has been producing 
lures for a lot of years — all of them 
the product of painstaking research 
and testing. As far as I know, all 
of them are good fish-takers — some 
of the best being nothing but money- 
losers and supported by others that 
have proved popular. 

Best-Known of Porter’s lures is 
the Seahawk or “clothespin,” which 
actually evolved from a clothespin 
Porter weighted in a way that gave 


it action. Although best known for 
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its results in salt water, it is a good 
bass bait under some conditions. 

One of its outstanding features is 
that it can be fished perfectly from 
a pier 30 or 40 feet over the water 
—a rare qualification. It is quite 
possible that it has caught more salt 
water fish than any other plug ever 
built. No one will ever know so 
please don’t send me threatening 
letters if you disagree. At any rate, 
it has several actions, the results 
of manipulation that varies from 
rapid reeling and hard jerks to slow 
dragging over the bottom. 

The Seahawk reached its present 
status through something like 42 
years of development. Porter was 
catching fish with it that long ago. 
Its fortunes have risen and fallen 
through the years dependent upon 
runs of fish along the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

Along with the Seahawk, Porter 
has built a lot of other lures, of 
course. One of my pets is the Spin- 
dle, a surface lure with a spinner on 
the tail that sits with its nose high 
until you twitch it—then it dips 
its snoot and flicks its spinner. I 
don’t suppose the Spindle ever made 
much money as it hasn’t taken hold 
over the country. In more recent 
years, larger companies have pro- 
duced near duplicates of it.. I don’t 
mean they copied it but it is ironical 


The development of a great fishing lure 
through nearly half a century. At upper 
left is a 42-year-old clothespin lure 
made by Dick Porter of Daytona Beach. 
Note lead weight in the pin slot. This 
plug was dip-painted as that was before 
spray guns and is simply a clothespin 
“shaped down.” Below it is a clothespin 
lure with the addition of mirrors, and at 
bottom left is an old miniature made from 
a “baby clothespin.”— At top right is 
a small edition that proved successful in 
bass fishing. The present lure, Seahawk, 
is at lower right. It has sold by the thou- 
sands, and may have caught more fish 
than any other salt water plug. 
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that other baits of the same type 
that came along much later are used 
by folks who never heard of the 
Spindle. Porter doesn’t complain 
about it as his firm is relatively 
small and unable to conduct the pro- 
motion that sells lures put out by 
the “big” companies. 

I understand that it’s almost im- 
possible to patent any kind of a fish- 
ing lure and it’s possible there are 
no really new ideas. 

Incidentally, when I “discovered”’ 
Porter’s Spindle ten years ago I car- 
ried them all over the country with 
me, giving them to fishermen every- 
where. All of these fishermen 
thanked me and put their Spindles 
in the bottoms of their tackle boxes 
where they still are, I guess. It was 
years later that the type of bait be- 
came popular through national 
advertising. 

One of the running nightmares 
that beset a lure manufacturer is 
that of finish. Porter can’t discuss 
baits very long without talking about 
paint. 

Consider the abuse a casting lure 
goes through and it’s easy to under- 
stand why its paint is so important. 
Porter’s paint room is something 
you ought to see but without color 
most of the effect is lost. The Day- 
tona Beach News Journal recently 
ran a beautiful color shot of it. 

Porter has saved some of the old 
plugs he worked with while devel- 
oping the Seahawk and the picture 
shown herewith gives some idea of 
the stages through which the clothes- 
pin came during the past half 
century. 

I think that perhaps one of the 
best things about Porter as a manu- 
facturer is that he is a fisherman 
and can demonstrate his baits for 
you. Sometimes it’s hard to find a 
fisherman around a tackle plant. 


I used to work for a newspaper 
and when we found someone with 
an unusual hobby, such as collect- 
ing old overshoes, we’d take a pic- 
ture or two and run a story. 

Invariably we’d find that the over- 
shoe collector we had written about 
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These old-timers may not be as efficient as modern casting reels, but there’s 


nothing sloppy about the workmanship. 


The reel with the leather case is a 


Meek No. 7. The others are a level-wind Heddon, at left, (note needle-eye line 
guide) and one of the first Pflueger Supremes. The spools on these old reels are 


heavy but the contruction shows great care. 


was just a johnny-come-lately in 
the field and that there were eighty 
other collectors in town who had 
more overshoes than our lad ever 
saw. Some of the letters and phone 
calls would be pretty nasty. 

To placate the overshoe-collecting 
public, we’d then have to do a whole 
series of stories on the subject and 
the non-overshoe-collecting public 
would begin cancelling their sub- 
scriptions. 

That’s why I dislike mentioning 
reel collecting but it is getting so 
prevalent I can’t ignore it. 

Any old, primitive or unusual reel 
is fair game. As yet, there isn’t any 
great monetary value set on them. 
Also, as far as I know, there has 
been no collectors’ manual written 
about reels and no comprehensive 
study made of antiques. 

Bob and Stuart Ramsay, who run 
a tackle shop in Daytona Beach, 
have been at it for many years. 
They’re in a perfect position for 
such a hobby, being able to get a 
lot of goodies through trade-ins on 
new tackle. 

They watchfully let me paw 
through some of their stuff the 
other day. I’m running a picture 


herewith showing a couple of their 
early level-winders together with an 
old leather-cased Meek I paid five 
bucks for at a white elephant sale a 
couple of years ago. 

The two old level-winders are a 
Pflueger Supreme and a Heddon, 
excellent examples of early ventures 
into level wind by a couple of the 
fine old companies. The Meek is 
in demand by collectors, not because 
it is so very old but because Meek 
and Blue Grass reels were outstand- 
ing examples of precision work. 
Even in those days, they cost around 
$35, many of the free-spool models 
still being used for tournament bait- 
casting — most of them with 
alterations. 


Level-wind took over slowly. At 
one time, I figured no real baitcaster 
wanted that gadget on there. As late 
as 1948, one of the plugging reels I 
used had no level wind but by then 
I had found it was pretty unhandy 
and haven’t used it since. 

Right now, surfcasters are saying 
about level-wind surf reels the same 
things I used to say about level- 
wind fresh water reels. For the ex- 

(Continued on page 34) 


EN A SINGLE PRODUCT or fash- 
Won design is used by a large 
number of people, even worthy 
competitors will concede its popular 
appeal. 

In the winning of the West, early 
model Henry, Spencer and Win- 
chester lever-action rifles were 
favored weapons. The same wide- 
spread usage of lever-actions con- 
tinued through the years of the War 
Between the States and beyond the 
turn of the century. 

Readers familiar with the history 
of American firearms already know 
that such famous personages as Gen- 
eral P. H. Sheridan, Buffalo Bill, 
and Teddy Roosevelt favored lever- 
actions. Sheridan used a Winches- 
ter Model ’76; Cody the Winchester 
Model ’73 in various calibers and 
Roosevelt the Winchester Model 795 
with box-type magazine. 

The turn of the century found 
the lever-action holding its own in 
popularity, with now famous models 
like the Winchester 94, Savage 99 
and the Marlins helping to make that 
popularity more solid. There were 
bolt-action rifles around — and some 
of them were good, too— but they 
weren't generally popular. 

The development of the .30-06 
military cartridge and entry of the 
United States in World War I served 
to put the spotlight on the bolt- 
action, especially the Springfield, 
Enfield and Mauser models. Many 
thousands of Doughboys who used 
the dependable bolt-action in trench 
warfare and for long range sniping 
brought home a strong yen for a 
bolt-action type big-game hunting 
rifle. Remington, Winchester and 
others were not long in bringing 
out sporting use models, to meet the 
demand; Remington’s post-World 
War I bolt-action introduction was 
the Model 30, and Winchester en- 
tered the field with the Model 54. 
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Although the old reliable Spring- 
field bolt-action also saw service in 
World War II, much faster firing 
semi-automatic weapons were ord- 
nance issue preferences. 

One of the shoulder weapons of 
the period, and the Korean War. 
was the U.S. Carbine, caliber .30 
M1, a gas-operated semi-automatic 
originally developed by Winchester 
and manufactured by the thousands 
by that company and a long list of 
prime and sub-contractors, to meet 
wartime needs. 

As a military weapon, the nicely 
balanced, lightweight carbine was 
a high favorite, and many combat 
users looked forward to the time 
when they might make use of the 
fast-pointing, rapid-firing rifle as a 
sporting firearm, especially for deer 
hunting. 

The .30 caliber M1 will kill deer 
—as proven numerous times — but 
ballistically the carbine cartridge 
does not have anywhere near the 
energy of the ubiquitous .30-30, as 
made popular by the Winchester 
Model 94 lever-action deer rifle. The 
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M1 carbine cartridge is also con- 
fined to short-range hunting appli- 
cation, and can be considered a re- 
liable big-game killer only in the 
hands of a good shot who can shoot 
to hit a vital area, then pour in two 
or three fast follow-up shots for 
good measure. 

Except for a few rifles sold to 
servicemen by the Government, the 
U.S. Carbine, caliber .30 M1, was 
not declared marketable or given 
war surplus classification — much 
to the chagrin of many thousands 
of sportsmen anxious to own one of 
the light, handy rifles. 

While a few of the original manu- 
factures have found their way to 
market here and there, most of the 
M1 Carbines advertised in sporting 
magazines are versions that have 
been created from war surplus com- 
ponent parts purchased from manu- 
facturers having surplus stock left 
over from wartime contracts. 

As a rule, firearms assembled 
from a variety of manufactured com- 
ponents are not likely to be as good 
as when major components are man- 
ufactured, assembled and inspected 
by a single source. 

Sportsmen who fell in love with 
the .30 caliber M1 Carbine while in 
military service, and who have long 
desired to own one, can rejoice in 
the knowledge that a very excel- 
lent copy of the Government model 
is being manufactured right here in 
Flor:da by Universal Firearms Cor- 
poration, Hialeah. 

As I understand the commercial 
setup, Bullseye Gun Works, of 
Miami, developed the new product, 
and Universal Firearms Corporation 


Rear peep Florida-made 
Universal product copies military de- 
sign. Williams FP 30MI receiver sight 
or off-set mounted scope can also be 


sight on 


used. 
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will handle final-stage manufactur- 
ing, assembly and testing, with dis- 
tribution direct and through estab- 
lished retail outlets. All the major 
officials of the named firms are 
members of the Florida Gun Col- 
lectors’ Association or the National 
Rifle Association or both. 


As I recall, Bullseye has been in 
business about nine years, primar- 
ily engaging in the business of fur- 
nishing hard-to-get parts for certain 
model Colt and Orteges handguns. 
When the Government kept with- 
holding sale of surplus .30 caliber 
M1 Carbines to sportsmen, through 
the DCM, the Bullseye gunsmiths 
decided to make their own version. 

To be factually accurate in state- 
ment, the new product is not en- 
tirely Florida-produced. Receivers 
are manufactured by the J. H. Wil- 
liams Company, Buffalo, New York, 
to finished form Rockwell-hardness 
test of between 39 and 42. Each 
shipment to the Miami buyers has 
notarized steel quality certification 
attached. 


Rifled barrel blanks are also made 
up North, but threading, chambering 
and gas-port cutting operations are 
done in Miami. Barrels have Shal- 
Cut, 8-groove rifling. Stocks are 
manufactured in Miami. 


If you do not care for the mili- 
tary design stock, you can order a 
sportier version at slight additional 
cost, or get a custom made stock 
designed for the .30 caliber M1 Car- 
bine from either E. C. Bishop & 
Sons or Reinhart Fagen, both stock- 
making firms of Warsaw, Missouri. 
(Barreled actions are obtainable 
from Universal.) 


However, the stock on the test 
rifle loaned me for examination and 
technical testing has very good ap- 
pearance; the cuts inside the stock 
are neat and smooth compared to 
the rough interiors found in Govern- 
ment-issue military rifle stocks. 
Most purchasers probably won’t 
want to make any change at all. 


Sights copy the military model 
to a “T” — being a combination of 
adjustable rear peep sight and wing- 
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One of the favorite shoulder weapons of World War II period was the nicely 
balanced, lightweight .30 caliber Ml Carbine. Universal Firearms Corporation, 
Hialeah, Fla., is now making the rifle for sale to sportsmen. 


style protected military blade front 
sight. 

For those desiring different sight- 
ing equipment, I recommend sub- 
stitution of a Williams FP 30M1 re- 
ceiver peep sight and a Williams 
“Brilliant Bead” front sight on 
“Shorty” ramp. Installation is easy 
to accomplish. When in place, the 
“Shorty” ramp blends into the bar- 
rel’s contours and fits so snugly that 
barrel and installed ramp appear as 
one solid piece. 

Should a low-power scope sight 
be your preference in sighting equip- 
ment, it would have to be mounted 
in offset position, relative to the bar- 
rel, due to the top-ejection mechani- 
cal design of the basic military 
weapon. Here again, Williams Gun 
Sight Company, Davison, Michigan, 
can furnish the necessary scope- 
holding mount. 

The trigger pull of the Miami 
product averages about 514 pounds. 
Some users might want to lighten 
the pull a bit, but for safety, espe- 
cially in an autoloading type fire- 
arm, it is better to have trigger pull 
a bit on the heavy side than too 
light. The 514 pound pull of the 
Universal product gives a margin of 
safety against trigger slippage, yet 
is not too heavy for the smooth trig- 
ger control essential to good marks- 
manship. 

The Universal model of the M1 
Carbine should not be confused with 
the Government MI1A1 Carbine, 
with folding stock, made primarily 
for use by airborne troops, nor with 
the selective semi-or-full automatic 
firing mechanism of the Government 
models M2 and M3, also .30 caliber 
Carbines. The M1, of which the Uni- 


versal gun is an excellent reproduc- 

tion, can be used only as a semi- 

automatic requiring pressing the 
trigger for each shot. 

You can get a pretty good idea of 
what the Universal Firearms model 
.30 caliber M1 Carbine represents 
by giving a quick eye rundown on 
the following technical data: 
Weight of carbine 

M1 with 15-round 

magazine (un- 

loaded) 

Weight of carbine 
M1 with 15-round 
magazine (load- 
ed) 

Magazine Capacity 

Weight of 15-round 
magazine (un- 
loaded) 

Weight of 15-round 
magazine (load- 
ed) 

Over-all length of 
carbine M1 

Over-all length of 
carbine M1 with 
bayonet attached 

Weight of 100 car- 
tridges 

Weight of 1 ball 
cartridge 

Weight of bullet 
(approx. ) 

Muzzle velocity 

Pressure in cham- 
ber square inch 


5.90 Ib. 


6.10 Ib. 
15 rd. 


0.17 lb. 


0.59 Ib. 


30.08 In. 


42.26 in. 
2.8 lb. 
193 gr. 


111] gr. 
1,900-2,000 f. p. s. 


maximum (approx). 40,000 lb. 
Maximum range 2,000 yd. 
Effective range 300 yd. 
Length of barrel 18.00 in. 
Sight radius at 100 

yards 21.5 in. 


(Continued on page 30) 


HE MAN IN THE small boat was 

quite cooperative when Florida’s 

Water Safety Patrol requested per- 
mission to check his equipment. 

He had everything required by 
state (and federal) regulations, in- 
cluding life preservers of the Coast 
Guard-approved type. 

The state conservation officer ran 
an experimental fingernail along the 
fabric of one of the preservers. Un- 
der that mild pressure, the fabric 
tore —a split that ran from end to 
end. 

“It’s rotted,” said the officer. “If 
you had to take to water and depend 
on this, your preserver would break 
apart in two or three minutes.” 

The boatman shook his head. 

“Of all people,” he said, “I should 
have known enough to check these. 
Twoyearsagomy boat was 
swamped, and I spent three hours in 
the water, in a life preserver, before 
being rescued. But it hadn’t oc- 
curred to me that these might have 
rotted. I’m going in to shore, now, 
and get new ones. I feel mighty 
glad that you checked me.” 

This is a true incident. It hap- 
pened near Jacksonville in one of 
the first demonstrations of the op- 
eration of Florida’s new Water Safe- 
ty Patrol. 

I spent two days with the patrol 
in a demonstration, and had an op- 
portunity to discuss it at length both 
with the patrol members and with 
the state officials responsible for its 
organization and its methods of op- 
eration. Since you, as a boatman, 
may be encountering it from place to 
place in the state this season, I 
think you'll find some facts regard- 
ing it of interest. 


First: What is the Safety Patrol? 
The safety patrol is a_ special 
agency of the Florida Conservation 
Department, and its members are 
Conservation Officers drawn from 
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the personnel of that department. 
Officers assigned to the safety pa- 
trol are (a) already familiar with 
boats and waters, and (b) given 
special training in their duties with 
the water patrol. Initially, there are 
two two-man teams; their assign- 
ment is to introduce the patrol’s 
program to the public, and provide 
training for other officers. 


Second: Why was it organized? 

Under the Florida boating law, as 
adopted by the 1959 legislature, the 
state assumed jurisdiction over reg- 
istration and numbering of all craft 
of over 10-h.p., and co-incidental re- 
sponsibility for supervision of water- 
craft in the interest of safety. In 
federal waters, this supplements 
(but does not replace) Coast Guard 
operations. The purpose of the legis- 
lation, however, was to permit the 
state to assume primary responsi- 
bility for handling its own boating 
program. 

No specific provision was made in 
the state law, however, for forma- 
tion of an enforcement system. Gen- 
eral administration was placed un- 
der the Board of Conservation. The 
law may be enforced by qualified 
peace officers — conservation offi- 











cers, sheriff's deputies, and city po- 
lice. No centralized or correlated 
program was established. To a large 
extent, Florida’s safety law existed 
on paper only. Interpretation of the 
law, and enforcement practices, var- 
ied from county to county —in 
many counties, there was no sem- 
blance of any effort to obtain com- 
pliance with even basic safety equip- 
ment requirements. 

To end this confusion, a group of 
agencies and organizations formed 
the Florida Boating Council under 
the leadership of Senator Randolph 
Hodges, director of the State Depart- 
ment of Conservation and himself 
familiar with the marine field as a 
boat and motor dealer. The council 
includes representatives from the 
Department of Conservation, the 
Florida Game & Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, the Coast Guard, and 
the Florida Sheriff's Association. 
The council recommended a cor- 
related boating education and en- 
forcement program placed —in ac- 
cordance with the law — under pri- 
mary administration of the Depart-. 
ment of Conservation. 


Third: Method of operation. 
The Florida Boating Council 


‘Safety Patrol’ is emphasized in identification of craft used in Florida’s new 
boating education program. 
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adopted the philosophy that the pri- 
mary purpose of the program was 
to achieve safety; and that this was 
principally a matter of education. 
Also, that it was essential to obtain 
uniformity, throughout the state 
and among the various enforcement 
agencies — conservation, sheriff’s de- 
partments and city police — in inter- 
pretation and enforcement of the 
law. The Conservation Department’s 
Water Safety Patrol was organized 
as the nucleus of the broad program. 

Now, if you’ve any fear that the 
patrol is going to charge up to your 
boat, arbitrarily climb aboard, and 
(on finding flaws in equipment) 
hand out court summonses) ,—you 
can forget it. 

It’s not interested in issuing tick- 
ets, in prosecution and in fines or 
other penalties. 

It is interested in your safety — 
and in bringing to your attention 
lack or inadequacy in equipment, 
and other conditions which might 
constitute a hazard (and possibly a 
violation of the law) to your safety 
and the safety of others. 

The patrol travels in two-man 
teams. In the two days I accom- 
panied them, in the Panama City 
area, they were using outboard and 
outdrive-powered craft: in this in- 
stance, 19-ft. Carter Craft runabouts, 
of 75-h.p. or more. 

In coming in alongside a boat, they 
requested permission to board for 
an inspection. (In no case was this 
refused). One boatman said, for- 
lornly: “I should have known that 
the one time I didn’t have the equip- 
ment aboard, would be the occasion 
when you’d show up. I just haven’t 
got it on here.” 


It developed that he had launched 
the boat a few minutes previously 
and was on his way around the tip 
of the cove to a marina where his 
equipment was waiting —he’d just 
bought the boat and the equipment, 
and was taking the boat over to have 
it installed. The officers laughed 
and escorted him to the marina 
dock. 


Craft were checked for compli- 
ance with Coast Guard regulations 
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Conservation Officer Percy King notes safety equipment on check-list after re- 
ceiving permission to board for inspection from this boatman in Panama City’s 
St. Andrews Bay. 


in terms of life preservers, and 
horns, lights and fire extinguishers, 
etc. (where required by CG regula- 
tions). Where violations were found, 
the boatman was given a slip on 
which equipment omissions were 
checked. No tickets were issued; the 
boatmen were advised as to what 
was needed for minimum safety 
purposes — and for compliance with 
the law. On one case, the patrol 
warned the occupants of a low-free- 
board boat that venturing farther 
out in the wind-roughened Gulf 
waters could endanger their lives. 

It should be pointed out here that 
neither the patrol nor the Coast 
Guard has authority to forbid a boat- 
man to enter any non-restricted wa- 
ters if he is in compliance with the 
safety requirements of state and 
federal law (which are identical in 
Florida). 

Boats found to be in full compli- 
ance with safety equipment require- 
ments are given a red and black 
state patrol windshield sticker sig- 
nifying that they have been inspect- 
ed and approved. This sticker will 
be given in recognition by the Coast 
Guard, and other enforcement agen- 
cies, thus avoiding a recurring series 
of “safety checks” by different au- 
thorities. 

The state patrol examination of 
equipment applies only to those 


items required by the federal and 
state laws (which, as mentioned, are 
identical). It does not apply to the 
additional items (such as anchor and 
line) which are required for a Coast 
Guard Auxiliary “approved” sticker. 
The CGA inspection is entirely vol- 
untary on the part of the boatman; 
it is an excellent thing, requires 
safety equipment above and beyond 
that stipulated by law, and similarly 
receives recognition by the Coast 
Guard proper. It will, of course, re- 
ceive recognition also by the state 
Water Safety Patrol. 

Initial members of the Water Safe- 
ty Patrol are Conservation Officers 
Percy King, Lee Lawler, Leo Collins 
and James White. King attended 
a 5-day training session in water 
safety and general boating instruc- 
tion held in Texas. These officers 
will be in charge of introducing the 
program throughout the state, and 
in training of state, county and local 
officers. The intention, as explained 
by Senator Hodges and his adminis- 
trative aid, Harold Parr, is to (1) 
stress the necessity for emphasis on 
education of the public (rather than 
on court cases) in terms of equip- 
ment and proper boat handling, and 
(2) obtain uniformity in education 
and enforcement practices. 

The program places the emphasis 

(Continued on page 33) 











February 2, 1962 


Honorable Farris Bryant 
Governor of the State of Florida 
Capitol Building 

Tallahassee, Florida 


Dear Governor Bryant: 


Pursuant to your instructions your Committee on Rec- 
reational Development has prepared an “Interim Report” 
which is transmitted herewith. Much of the data collected 
and the studies made have been withheld from the report 
since it was not deemed necessary to prepare a volu- 
minous document but rather to condense our report into 
a recommended course of action. 

Time and space do not permit us to acknowledge all of 
the agencies, both public and private, which have so gen- 
erously assisted the Committee from time to time. Suffice 
to say, they have made a material contribution to this 
report. 

We are appreciative of the thousands of man hours 
which the field personnel of the various conservation 
agencies have contributed in making field surveys and in 
inventorying lands. Many of these people have worked 
overtime, without compensation, in an effort to provide 
us with the required data. Their enthusiasm and devotion 
to duty have served to encourage your Committee to re- 
double its efforts to produce a program which will meet 
the demands of an ever changing Florida. 


Respectfully submitted, 
William R. Kidd, Chairman 
Recreational Development 
Committee 





ANAGEMENT OF FLORIDA’S natural resources is a 
function and responsibility of government. There 
is among the people of Florida a growing awareness 
of the urgent need for a revaluation of our conserva- 
tion effort. To fulfill this mandate from the people, 
Governor Bryant, April 1961, appointed a commit- 
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WE CANNOT SEPARATE 
THE FISH FROM THE 
WATER NOR 
THE TREES 
FROM THE 
SOIL ccroweis 


NATURE 
IS 











UNITY 


tee of active agency and departmental directors to 
study the problem of maximum utilization of State 
owned lands. In his instructions to the Committee the 
Governor requested that he be furnished an interim 
report from the Committee by the end of 1961. 

It must be emphasized that this report is initial in 
nature and that the Committee’s job is far from com- 
pleted. Good land management requires constant re- 
study in order to adapt plans to meet current require- 
ments. 

Florida’s rapidly expanding population and indus- 
trial development place a severe burden on the 
planner. What was an appropriate solution to yester- 
day’s problem no longer serves and new techniques 
are required to meet the ever changing and increas- 
ing demands of Floridians and visitors for more and 
better outdoor recreational facilities. 

Florida has been fortunate in securing for its con- 
servation agencies technicians and administrators of 
skill and high quality and has on hand individuals 
whose abilities well qualify them to plan for the fu- 
ture needs in the conservation field. This Committee 
believes that the interest of the Chief Executive in 
the conservation and recreation needs of the State will 
permit the laying of the necessary foundations today 
for a well planned Recreational Development Pro- 
gram in the years ahead. 

Although the planning can be accomplished now, 
a program of this magnitude cannot be implemented 
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in a few short years. Succeeding generations must 
be made aware that the heritage of the great out- 
doors should be protected and preserved. 

The history of Florida’s resource management 
practices can be broken down into three general pe- 
riods: Prior to 1900; 1901 to 1960; and, 1961. 


Prior to 1900 

Florida’s first experience in resource management 
was acquired in the disposition of the lands granted 
to the State by the Federal Government. Jurisdiction 
over these lands was granted by the Legislature to 
the Trustees of the Internal Improvement Fund, com- 
posed of the Governor, Attorney General, Comptrol- 
ler, Treasurer and Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Inexact surveys, faulty deeds and an inability to 
conduct personal inspections because of the largely 
uninhabited nature of the land resulted at one time 
in the sale or pledging by the Trustees of more lands 
than were owned by the State. On other occasions 
lands were sold for script which was issued by the 
purchaser with no collateral other than the land itself. 
The days of the Carpetbagger Trusteeship were 
hardly conducive to good business practice, let alone 
conservation. 

However, our predecessors could not conceive of 
the needs which have arisen. Florida’s natural re- 
sources per capita were so great that in some instances 
they were a nuisance. Forests were wantonly burned 
to clear land for agriculture. Drainage canals were 
constructed which wasted water to the sea with no 
thought as to the consequences. The little corrective 
legislation that was enacted to preserve and protect 
natural resources was so poorly implemented as to 
be virtually worthless. Fortunately for posterity much 


Florida has a rich natural heritage. Its citizens deserve 
no less than the assurance that the right to use the great 
outdoors will be preserved. 


Photo By Florida State News Bureau 
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of the natural wealth which was wasted is replace- 
able, although sometimes at great expense. 


1901 - 1960 

At the turn of the century the dangers inherent in 
the wasting of resources and poor land management 
practices became apparent. Slowly at first and more 
rapidly in later years, active and progressive steps 
were taken to correct past mistakes. Agencies were 
created for specific purposes. All of these organiza- 
tions were characterized by narrow lines of authority. 

It was during this period that most of the major 
conservation groups emerged. The Forest Service was 
created in 1928 and by 1961 the wasteful burning on 
85% of the forest lands had been reduced to a fraction 
of 1% annually. Out of the Forest Service grew the 
present Board of Parks and Historic Memorials. Early 
efforts to discover and catalog mineral resources were 
undertaken by the Geological Survey. Flood control 
and water management became synonymous. The 
Agricultural Extension Service and the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations promoted improved land use prac- 
tices. By 1943 sportsmen’s groups had succeeded in 
obtaining for the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission constitutional status. The State Board of Health 
began to exercise some control over lake and stream 
pollution. The Salt Water Fisheries came under the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Conservation as did the 
new Department of Water Resources. 

Thus the natural resources slowly came under the 
management of various agencies which were charged 
with solving particular problems and operating in 
given areas. 

In 1953 Hubert Marshall and Robert J. Young of 
the University of Florida had this to say about Flor- 
ida’s conservation effort: 

Florida’s administrative structure for resources 
conservation shows a total lack of integration. 
Fully 14 separate and independent agencies 
exercise some jurisdiction over the state’s natural 
resources. In maintaining this kind of administra- 
tive organization, Florida has failed to heed the 
experience of a majority of the states which have 
adopted consolidated departments of conservation 
after many years of experimentation with unsat- 
isfactory method of trying to manage their natural 
resources with a large number of separate and 
semi-autonomous agencies. 

ok Kk ok 

That Florida’s governors have evidenced little 
interest in conservation matters is indicated by 
the infrequent references to natural resources, 
other than climate, in their speeches and by the 
absence of work in this field by the State Im- 
provement Commission, chaired by the Governor. 
Further evidence is the fact that only one Gov- 
ernor in recent years has seen fit to appoint and 

(Continued on next page) 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


The demand for public hunting facilities is continually 
growing. From 1950 to 1958, the sale of hunting licenses 
increased 73-percent. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

support a commission for the study of resource 

programs and policies, and then only in a single 

field. 

* a kK k sk 
The operating resource agencies of the State, 

being largely independent of each other and of the 

Governor, have naturally evolved no formal mech- 

anism for the solution of inter-agency problems. 

Nor have they been able to generate that strength 

in unity which might have made the state more 

conscious of the problems and needs of effective 

management. Only the fact that able and con- 

scientious men have guided the operating agen- 

cies has enabled the state to make the real 

progress which has characterized the last few 

years. 

1961 

The Governor’s Committee on Recreational Devel- 
opment early in its studies came to the conclusion 
that good resource management must be predicated 
on the Multiple Inter-relationship Concept. Nature is 
a unity. We cannot separate the fish from the water 
nor the trees from the soil. Bureaucratic definition 
of various phases of natural phenomenon which 
breaks down into a neat pattern of departments and 
agencies fails because it does not provide for analysis 
of the problem in its entirety. We believe this Com- 
mittee has, to a large measure, overcome this defi- 
ciency. In the Committee’s evaluation of public lands 
all aspects of the problem are subjected to study by 
the best qualified experts available and the final 
recommendation incorporates every phase of conser- 
vation. 

In 1961 the Legislature, with the blessing of the 
Cabinet which comprises the Board, enacted measures 
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to reorganize the State Board of Conservation. The 
effect was to streamline the operations of the divisions 
of the Board through the consolidation of the Geo- 
logical Survey, Salt Water Fisheries, Division of Wa- 
terways, Department of Water Resources and the 
various canal authorities and water management dis- 
tricts under a single administrative structure with 
provision for a clear chain of command and effective 
coordination between divisions. 

For more than a hundred years the Trustees of the 
Internal Improvement Fund have served as sales 
agents for the sovereign lands of Florida. By virtue 
of the abundance of land first existing in the State and 
the interest of developers, the approach of the Trus- 
tees and their staff has been of concern with the wise 
sale of State lands rather than acquisition of additional 
lands for Florida citizens. Early in 1961, in recogni- 
tion of the needs of a growing Florida and out of 
awareness of the millions now being spent by highly 
developed states to reclaim recreational lands, the 
Trustees at the recommendation of the Governor 
adopted a new policy of land acquisition and initiated 
action on a land management program. All sales of 
State-owned lands are now carefully reviewed by the 
Governor’s Committee before a sale is made. If the 
lands sought by private owners are of value for pres- 
ent or future public usage, they are withheld from 
sale and, in most cases, dedicated for public purposes. 

The State Road Department has also taken cogni- 
zance of its responsibilities in the field of land man- 
agement. The Department, by Board action, will no 
longer release the riparian rights to lands which it 
owns without approval by the Trustees. The Depart- 
ment owns hundreds of miles of rights of way which 
are riparian in nature and which offer tremendous 
opportunities for public access to the lakes, streams, 
the ocean and the Gulf. These properties will play a 


At present there are 547,000 licensed fishermen in Florida. 
By the year 1980, it is expected that millions of fishermen 


will be looking for a place to fish. 
Photo By Wallace Hughes 
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major role in plans to provide for Florida’s future 
recreational requirements. 

Another significant improvement which has almost 
escaped public notice was the passage of enabling 
legislation which authorized the flood control and 
water management districts to expend funds for recrea- 
tional purposes. The Central and Southern Florida Flood 
Control District exercises control over hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land which alone exceed Lake 
Okeechobee in total acreage. These areas are quite 
close to large metropolitan areas and offer these peo- 
ple a guaranteed ownership of public lands which, 
when fully developed, will provide excellent facilities 
for hunting, fishing, boating, camping, bird sanctuaries 
and all other aspects of a well managed program. 

This Committee believes that a new era has begun 
for resource management in Florida. The cumulative 
efforts of all conservation oriented agencies are begin- 
ning to provide dividends which have exceeded all 
expectations. 


WHAT THE COMMITTEE HAS DONE TO DATE 


State Lands Important 

It became apparent early in our studies that State 
owned lands should be inventoried. Land is the basic 
ingredient in recreational planning and without accu- 
rate data it is difficult, if not impossible, to prepare 
programs which offer fiscal justification. All State 
owned uplands were inventoried, indexed and ap- 
praised in terms of potential public use. Each parcel 
of land has been field checked and a data sheet 
prepared and filed in the Land Office. 

The Trustees presently own 333,078 acres of land 
and the Board of Education 81,936 for a combined 
total of 415,014 acres. The land values were estimated 
by the field personnel to have a total value of some 


Land reclamation of mutual value to industry and recreation 
is most promising. Some public fishing and recreation 
areas are already being developed in old phosphate mines. 


Photo By Bill Hansen 
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Indications are that Florida’s population will increase 44% 
in the next ten years. In 1960-61, 3,647,000 people visited 
Florida State Parks. 


$48,619,000. The property is in 652 parcels and is 
unevenly distributed over forty-two counties. 


Federal Lands Considered 


In order to complete the public ownership picture 
the Committee also inventoried those federally owned 
lands which were on the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment lists. The Committee found that many of these 
lands had an immediate use for public purposes and 
recommended to the Trustees that certain of these 
lands be purchased immediately. Nearly 500 acres, 
with an estimated value in excess of $200,000, are in 
the process of being purchased by the State for just 
over $1,000. The Park Service and the Development 
Commission are now preparing developmental plans 
for these sites and it is anticipated that most of the 
lands will be converted to public areas in the fore- 
seeable future. 


County Efforts Need Coordination 


A review of county planning and land management 
programs indicated that recreational areas were being 
developed on a haphazard basis in many counties, and 
that others lacked the necessary staff to develop a 
comprehensive program. The Committee initiated 
pilot studies to give guide lines to interested counties 
and to assure compatibility between State and local 
programs. 

While assistance to counties in planning certainly 
is worthwhile in terms of benefits to the public, it 
does have a diversionary effect on our own much 
needed program. Our main effort and responsibility 
is to the State and county aid should be limited to 
assistance in acquisition of State and Federally owned 
lands for public purposes and the coordination of 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
effort. We cannot afford to dilute our resources at a 
time when State Planning should be our primary 


objective. 


Mined Out Areas Can BE Converted to Public Use 


Preliminary discussions have been held with the 
phosphate industry and a field trip made to the phos- 
phate producing areas. The possibilities of initiating 
a sound reclamation program having mutual value 
to industry and the community are most promising. 
This will require a long range plan which can, if 
properly implemented, resolve several serious prob- 
lems now plaguing the phosphate areas. The Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission has just recently 
renovated certain mined out areas under a joint pro- 
gram with the phosphate industry to provide addi- 
tional fishing and outdoor recreational facilities. The 
Forest Service has also indicated a great deal of 
interest in reforestation. The Committee feels that 
this is a fruitful area for continued research and 
study. We are also attempting to coordinate city and 
county planning into our evaluation of the problem. 


Suwannee Valley Potential 

The possibilities inherent in the Suwannee River 
Basin have been the subject of much study and in- 
vestigation by the Committee. The Suwannee River 
Authority was recently enlarged to include twelve 
counties and this will enable that body to analyze 
its problems on a regional basis. The Committee pro- 
poses to prepare a preliminary plan of development 
for the Authority within the next few months. 


DOES FLORIDA HAVE 
A RECREATIONAL PROBLEM? 


Since its inception the Committee has sought to 
determine the scope and nature of Florida’s recrea- 
tional resources so as to best chart the course of its 
future actions. 

We have found a problem exists which must be 
solved by this or some other agency. We believe that 
as constituted this Committee can prepare for Florida 
a plan comparable with those other states are now 
expending huge sums to create. 

The problem of providing for an expanding popu- 
lation the recreational outlets to assure a continuation 
of the appeal our outdoors offers residents and visitors 
alike is reflected in these facts: 

Attendance at State Parks amounted to 513,000 
visitations in the fiscal year 1950-51. By 1960-61 this 
had increased to 3,647,000 or slightly better than a 
seven-fold increase. It does not require much vision 
to see that, if this rate of increase should continue, 
existing facilities will be greatly overloaded before 
another ten years have passed. 

Fishing licenses also present another good index 
of demand for future outdoor recreational needs. In 
the last twenty years the sale of licenses has increased 
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Week-end boating activity has gained tremendous popu- 
larity. Florida boasts more than 3,000 miles of navigable 
waterways for modern-day family outdoor recreation. 


from. 37,848 to 546,906 or approximately fourteen times 
in twenty years. Projecting these figures over a 
twenty year span to 1980 would indicate that Florida 
could expect millions of licensed fishermen by that 
time. It should also be pointed out that this does not 
include the cane pole fishermen who probably equal 
or exceed in number the licensed fishermen. 

The sale of hunting licenses increased from 93,000 
in 1950 to 161,000 in 1958, an increase of 73 per cent. 
Even more significant is the fact that during this same 
period the utilization of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission’s Wildlife Management Areas has 
risen from 4,700 to 32,500 which amounts to an increase 
of 593 per cent. This clearly emphasizes the demand 
for public hunting facilities. 

The Florida Development Commission in its report 
A Review of Florida Beach Resources has this to say 
about our beach resources: 

“Of the 1016.36 miles of usable sand beach on the 
Florida Coast, only 309.62 miles, or less than one third, 
is still publicly owned. Over one third of this amount 
(114.5 miles) is owned by the federal government, ap- 
proximately 52 miles of which is not open to public 
use. Thus it is that only 257 miles or 25% of Florida’s 
sand beach is still in accessible public ownership. 
Significantly, only 23.7 miles of this amount lies within 
State Parks.” 

This state pattern has been repeated in every phase 
of outdoor activity. Our indigenous bird population 
may virtually disappear unless adequate sanctuaries 
are provided. More and more lands which have pro- 
vided the habitat for these creatures are being lost to 
development. 

Boating is rapidly becoming a major industry in 
Florida. More and better access ramps will be needed. 
This also introduces the demand for areas for skiing, 
swimming and other aqua sports. 
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Governor Nelson of Wisconsin had this to say in his 
evaluation of the problem: 

“We do not need any more long-term research 
studies. We and our communities and our resources 
have been analyzed to death, at least lulled into in- 
activity. It seems to me imperative that we proceed 
immediately to implement resource planning and de- 
velopment policies in our states, and to work directly 
with those departments of the federal government 
whose policies in the resource field impinge so directly 
upon the states.” 

Another illustration of future demand is National 
Park system attendance which is increasing at a rate 
eight to nine times greater than the population in- 
crease. This simply means that as our increasing 
affluence permits more leisure time we are spending 
more time outdoors. 

Indications are that Florida will experience a popu- 
lation increase of around 44% during the next ten 
years. This alone dictates that Florida must plan to 
double its present facilities. 

The pressure of industrial and urban growth is 
already pressing hard against Florida’s existing na- 
tural resources and this trend can be expected to 
continue over the next ten to twenty years. Unless 
active steps are taken to alleviate the problem and plan 


The pressure of industrial and urban growth is already 

pressing hard against Florida’s existing natural resources. 

Active plans for the future are necessary to insure Florida’s 
continued appeal to residents and tourists alike. 
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for the future, Florida can be expected to lose much 
of her attractiveness to residents and tourists alike. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT THE PROBLEM? 


A complete and comprehensive answer to Florida’s 
needs cannot be given on the basis of the limited time 
the Committee has had available to attack the problem. 
To properly further the progress already made, the 
Committee recommends authorization to proceed on 
the following phases of an overall program: 


Analyze Population Trends on a Regional Basis 


The demands of our citizens for recreational out- 
lets have exceeded definition by political boundaries 
now existing in Florida. An evaluation of present 
needs and any planning for future action must con- 
sider regional needs and facilities rather than those of 
a single county or community. 


Translate Regional Population Projections Into a 
Comprehensive Plan for Florida 


With information on the needs now current and 
those anticipated in hand the Committee should em- 
bark on a comprehensive plan based on the Multiple 
Interrelationship Concept discussed elsewhere in this 
report. For example, it might be anticipated that State 
Forests would be considered for hunting, fishing, 
camping, nature parks and bird sanctuaries, all in a 
fashion compatible with their primary purpose. Simi- 
lar use-planning is now underway in the Central and 
Southern Florida Flood Control District, which has 
shown through its cooperative efforts with the plan- 
ning section of the Florida Development Commission 
that such efforts can have highly beneficial results. 


Prepare a Suggested Plan for Financing 
and Schedule 


Seatter-gun development of natural resources is 
neither good business nor good conservation practice. 
A. priority schedule of what segments of the compre- 
hensive plan should be undertaken will enable this 
and succeeding administrations to meet future needs 
in the light of changing conditions. 


Prepare a Suggested Plan for Financing 
the Program 


Budgeting is an essential governmental function. 
The Committee believes that it could be most helpful 
in this regard since many sources of revenue and 
many financing methods have already been explored. 

If these four steps are approved, this Committee 
proposes to present a comprehensive plan in time for 
evaluation by the Executive Branch so that recom- 
mendations requiring legislative action can be for- 
mulated and presented to the 1963 Session of the 
Florida Legislature. 

Florida has a rich natural heritage. Its citizens 
deserve no less than the assurance that the right to 
use the great outdoors will be preserved. © 
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Photo sequence shows the author’s wife bringing in a 
channel cat. The spinning rod bends violently as the 
cat is cranked in. 


When taken on the 
proper tackle—ubiquitous 
Mr. Whiskers can be an 


interesting subject, indeed. 
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BY RUSSELL TINSLEY 


LIGHT LINE ON THE CAT 
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Here’s the makings of a good meal, a blue catfish, 


op HUDSON HURRIEDLY PUSHED the steel spike through 

the lower jaw of the channel catfish and shook it 
down on the cord stringer. He paused just long enough 
to point to an eddy where the sluggish current swept 
around against the grassy bank. ‘Toss your bait there 
and let it ride down against the bank,” he instructed. 
“There must be at least a hundred catfish congregated 
in that spot.” 

I opened the wire bail of my spinning reel and 
lobbed the wiggling gob of earthworms into the cur- 
rent. The split-shot sinker carried it out of sight in 
the dark water. The monofilament bowed as the bait 
swept down and around. Suddenly it tightened, there 
was a sharp jerk, and I set the hook. The bite of sharp 
steel jarred the fish into motion. It rushed headlong 
into the current, yanking the rod into a satisfying 
bend. The reel drag released line grudingly. 

After a brief spirited fight I led the fish in to shore 
and scooped it up with my landing net. It was a slim 
and pale channel catfish, its sides freckled with black 
dots. About a two-pounder, I guessed. 

By the time I added it to the growing string, Bob 
was fast to another super-charged cat. With the help 
of the current it cut all sorts of capers on the light 
spinning rig. 

This is the side of the catfish many people never 
see, While it certainly isn’t a flashy and acrobatic 
fighter, a la the black bass, the cat is a speedy power 
runner that puts up an interesting scrap when taken 
on light tackle. For sheer determination and fight I'd 
rate it above the crappie (speckled perch, if you pre- 
fer), a gamefish that rates more publicity than this 
ubiquitous bottom feeder, 
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The tiring catfish is led into the shallows. 


The three most predominate catfish species found in 
Florida waters—blue, channel and white cats — 
usually run between a pound and two pounds in size, 
on the average. This isn’t enough weight to throw 
around with abandon. Taken on sturdy unyielding 
tackle like drop lines, trotlines or broomstick-sized 
canepoles, the cat hasn’t a chance of showing what its 
made of. But on the right tackle it can be an interest- 
ing subject, indeed. 

By the proper tackle I mean a medium-action spin- 
ning rod, about seven feet in length, either an open 
spin reel or a closed spin-cast reel, and six- to eight- 
pound-test monofil. This kind of tackle, I’ve discov- 
ered, has several advantages. For one, it is light 
enough to give the cat an opportunity to show its 
better points once hooked. Two, with it the angler 
can toss a bait a long distance with a minimum of 
weight added. Personally, I prefer only a split-shot 
sinker added about a foot or two above the bait and 
No. 1/0 hook, just enough to carry it to bottom. 


In a slow-moving stream the bait tumbles gradu- 
ally along bottom. I’ve always found that a moving 
bait will catch more cats than a stationary one. Per- 
haps it is because the bait is traveling across more 
territory and thus coming into range of more fish, 
or maybe the motion gives it more lifelike action, or 
perhaps when moving it is less apt to get buried in 
bottom silt and mud. 


The cat is primarily a stream fish, and just about 
every creek or river of any size has its share of the 
whiskered inhabitants. And most times they’re eager 

(Continued on page 29) 
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A long reach, a quick grab, the cat is caught. 


Ingredients for top sport: a channel catfish and light 
spinning rig. 
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FAST DRAW ARCHERY 


Woodmanship and knowledge of game are 


as important as shooting skill 


BY EDMUND McLAURIN & 


ying. aaa — panama 










Secret of hitting aerial 
and other fast moving 
targets is to point the 
bow-arm like a shotgun 
and release the arrow 
the moment it is fully 
drawn. 
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in Florida bowhunting 


FY OF US HAD just completed a 
a round of field archery and seen 
our scores posted on the big black- 
board used to tabulate individual 
performance. In various degrees, we 
were pleased with the results; all 
had shot well. The only trouble was 
the irking realization that we had 
failed to score on live targets last 
deer season! 

“T can’t figure it out!” one member 
of the group commented. “I can hit 
field archery course targets, but not 
deer. Last season I missed a buck 
at less than fifty feet!” 

“IT know what you mean,” I in- 
jected consolingly. “I had a chance 
at an eight-pointer at really close 
range, but when I rose from behind 
my camouflaged blind to shoot, he 
sorta leaned over and let the arrow 
whiz by, before taking off.” 

“All my shots were from a tree 
stand; every arrow went too high!”’ 
a third companion vouchsafed. “This 
field archery is fun, but it doesn’t 
give the high polish performance all 
of us obviously need.” 

In essence, field archery calls for 
the setting up of various size animal 
figure targets at unknown distances, 
at varying elevations and amid nat- 
ural or simulated vegetation. The 
sport is much like golf in the respect 
that it calls for the bowman to pro- 
ceed progressively around the pre- 
scribed course, keeping score mean- 
while. 

One of the best Florida field arch- 
ery ranges is that of the Tarpon 
Springs club; other good ones are to 
be found throughout the state. 

Field archery is also considerably 
like actual hunting with bow and 
arrow because of the lifesize animal 
targets used, and the necessity of 
scoring hits at unknown distances 
and despite intervening trees and 


brush. 
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The big difference between field 
archery and actual bowhunting, 
however, is that the targets used 
in field archery are not alive, are 
not endowed with instinctive self- 
preservation. They do not possess 
nimble feet with which to put added 
distance between bowhunter and in- 


tended quarry! Instead of shooting 


at targets that obligingly remain in 
rigid fixation, the bowhunter who 
seeks deer and smaller game with 
his historic weapon usually finds 
himself matching wits with an ani- 
mal intelligence of unsuspected ex- 
istence and application. For example, 
shooting skill alone is not enough to 
win a game played in the backyard 
of a smart buck, under rules and 
handicaps largely of his imposition. 

At best, field archery can only ap- 
proximate some of the bowhunting 
conditions that are likely common to 
actual hunting.... 


“Tve analyzed my own shooting,” 
the forth member of the group com- 
mented. “I can hit still targets and 
those moving on course—like our 
running deer practice target silhou- 
ettes—but somehow I can’t get off 
accurate shots at live deer. I believe 
that what we all need to do is to 
learn to shoot faster.” 


“I agree,” I said. “There’s a fellow 
named MacKool who hunts deer in 
eleven southeastern states, who can 
hit all sorts of ground-moving and 
aerial targets. Maybe we can get him 
to give us some tips. He’s in Orlando 
now, I understand. Possibly we can 
get up to se him before he leaves 
for another trip.” 


Fortunately, we were able to con- 
tact MacKool and arrange a meeting. 

It didn’t take but five minutes as 
spectators to convince us that this 
fellow MacKool really has something 
on the ball! He consistently hit card- 
board discs, clay pigeons and even 
ping-pong balls thrown in the air, 
besides a variety of ground-level tar- 
gets. And he had speed, along with 
accuracy! We weren’t surprised to 
learn that Ben Pearson, big scale 
archery tackle manufacturer and a 
skilled bowman himself, had engaged 
MacKool to give free public service 
archery education... . 
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In snap-shooting, the bow is drawn 
in the same manner as for field arch- 
ery shooting except that the arrow 
is released at the exact instant of 
full draw. 


The would-be expert at snap- 
shooting must learn to point his bow- 
holding hand instantly and directly 
at his target, arm fully extended but 
without strain. The technique is 
much similar to the fast pointing 
of a shotgun, only in the case of the 
bowhunter both the bow and nocked 
arrow are brought between aiming 
eye and target. 


While face anchor point of the 
hand that draws the arrow is op- 
tional, MacKool prefers bringing fin- 
gers to a corner of the mouth, rather 
than to high cheek or center of chin 
position. He feels that such choice 
of anchor point gives the most con- 
sistent, direct sighting plane. 


Whether prime interest favors tar- 
get shooting or bowhunting, many 
beginners have difficulty in keeping 
the unsupported arrow shaft on its 
narrow bow-window rest as they 
attempt full draw. This tendency of 
the arrow to slip off the bow can be 
overcome by initially cupping the 
arrow-nocking hand and controlling 


Discs cut from heavy wallboard make excellent practice targets. 
companion to throw them for you. 


fingers around the bowstring, instead 
of straight against; then the act of 
drawing will exert a sidewise tension 
that forces the arrow shaft firmly 
against the arrow rest as bowstring 
tension is increased and full draw 
executed.... 

Surprisingly, MacKool’s _ initial 
adoption of a snap-shooting tech- 
nique was accidental and necessary, 
rather than intentional. Like most 
beginners in the sport, he had pur- 
chased too heavy a bow—one of 65 
pounds drawing weight—for his first 
field archery activity. He found him- 
self over-bowed, unable to hold his 
weapon steady long enough to main- 
tain deliberate, unhurried aim. In 
desperation to get off some shots in 
the short seconds before his strained 
muscles began to fail, he started to 
snap-shoot—releasing each arrow 
the moment it was drawn to full 
length. 

MacKool soon found he was point- 
ing his bow-arm quickly and directly 
at his targets and that his shooting 
showed an improvement in accuracy. 
From then on, he devoted all his at- 
tention and energy to perfecting his 
snap-shooting technique until it be- 
came instinctive. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

There are various targets that can 
be utilized to develop snap-shooting 
skill. 


Besides discs cut from thick wall- 
board and used as aerial targets, 
cheap balloons can be filled with 
pure oxygen and released; or a card- 
board target can be fitted inside an 
old automobile tire and rolled down- 
hill, broadside to the archer. Old 
photo-flash bulbs can be obtained 
from local professional photogra- 
phers, and strung along the length of 
a stretched cord, or used as aerial 
targets. Running deer silhouette tar- 
gets are good if they are activated 
in an area of natural brush, and op- 
erated at varying speeds. Small ani- 
mal figure targets can be set up and 
shot at from atop a high stepladder 
or from the fork of a tree, to approx- 
imate the shooting angles associated 
with high-seat hunting. Where sev- 
eral bowhunters organize for serious 
preparation for Fall bowhunting, 
there are sure to be some good ideas 
for improvised targets and the me- 
chanical skill to make them. 


For example, one Florida group 
practices on small animal figure tar- 
gets mounted on heavy wallboard 
and hinged to a base that can be 
pushed into the ground. Control 
cords trail back from the targets to 
the practice shooting point. An op- 
erator walks behind the archers and 
pulls whatever cord that suits his 
fancy. The chosen target may be 
close to the firing point or the farth- 
est one. The moment a target pops 
upright, the shooters release their 
arrows and continue shooting until 
that particular target is knocked flat. 


Most archers shoot a fairly light 
bow for target practice and a some- 
what heavier one when hunting. 


A month before hunting begins, 
it is a good idea to store and forget 
target bow and arrows until after 
hunting season. Substitute a shorter, 
more powerful, hunting style bow 
and broadhead arrow points, then 
practice — practice — practice — 
with the equipment you will use in 
actual hunting, MacKool advocates. 
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Tendency of arrow to slip off bow can be overcome by cupping the arrow-nocking 
fingers around the bowstring, instead of straight against. 


Go to the nearest woods and put 
up a tree stand some 15 feet above 
ground. Put up deer targets around 
the tree at various distances and 
angles. Learn to hit deer outlines as 
seen from different angles of eleva- 
tion and perspective. 


Also, make bowhunting safety in- 
stinctive. Never climb a tree with 
bow and broadhead arrow held in 
hand. The sharp edges of the arrow 
point can do some surprising things 
to tackle and bowhunter! Instead, tie 
your bow and arrow-filled quiver to 
a length of fishing line, climb into 
your tree stand, then quietly pull 
up your tackle. 


In selecting a tree stand hunting 
site, if possible choose a tree with 
a trunk large enough to at least par- 
tially conceal you from any game 
approaching your blind from the 
rear. If not supplemented with a 
board or constructed platform, the 
tree chosen should have forked limbs 
large enough to both support and 
camouflage the hunter, while per- 
mitting freedom of action. Florida 
woods abound with large, easily 
climbed, stately oaks. Finding a suit- 
able tree in deer country is usually 
no problem. 


The trouble with most pre-season 
constructed tree stands is that they 
may be in the wrong places in rela- 
tion to subsequent deer feeding hab- 
its and travel routes, especially once 
hunting season opens. 


To get around this difficulty, Mac- 


Kool and gun hunting friend J. A. 
Riley has designed a portable tree 
stand and auxiliary climbing ladder 
that can be fastened to any sizeable 
tree. The amazing thing about the 
affair is its extreme steadiness, fol- 
lowing fast, simple erection. Once in 
place, the portable platform will 
easily hold 800 pounds, without 
wobble. 


MacKool recommends setting up 
of tree stands only two or three days 
prior to the season, after verifying 
the use of the area by deer, then 
moving to new locations that cor- 
respond to deer movement once the 
season gets into full swing. 


He gets on stand an hour or two 
before daylight, to give alerted game 
a chance to again get used to a quiet, 
normal environment, and also to give 
his own ground scent a chance to 
disperse. 


MacKool augments silence and im- 
mobility with camouflage clothing 
and use of deer scent. 


Since most Florida bowhunting is 
done within easy walking distance 
from parked automobile, MacKool 
recommends taking all the equip- 
ment you know or think you will 
use. Besides necessary tackle, sug- 
gested items are ropes, tree seat ma- 
terial, axe and nails, camouflage net- 
ting, extra clothing and an extra 
compass. (Make up a list; once you 
start, you will find one item sug- 
gesting another.) 


For his own deer hunting, Mac- 
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Kool shoots bows of from 40 to 55 
pounds draw weight, but emphasizes 
that the main requisite is a matching 
arrow with really sharp broadhead 
blade that can cut its way quickly 
to vitals and impart paralyzing 
shock. The quicker an animal is 
“downed,” the less chance of its 
escaping in brush where it may be 
lost to the hunter and possibly die 
a slow death. This practical, humane 
action should be kept in mind by the 
gun hunter as well as the bowman. 

MacKool suggests the bowhunter 
on stand hold his bow vertically, 
in ready position, so that bow move- 
ment is at a desirable minimum at 
time of shooting. He warns against 
any quick movements until the bow- 
hunter is ready to start and complete 
his draw for his snap-shot! 

In helpful supplement, readers re- 
siding in the St. Petersburg area 
should seek out Charles Maxim 
Perry and get him to demonstrate 
the technique he uses to maintain 
his hunting bow and nocked arrow 
in readiness, yet without the butter- 
fly-wing movements common _ to 
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many bowmen when they start to 
shoot. Perry’s discerning vision 
spotted the technique in an old wood 
cut of an Indian hunting game; he 
adopted the idea to advantage. 

As in bass-bug fishing, the sports- 
man who bowhunts at ground level 
must take his time when slow-stalk- 
ing through areas deer are known 
to frequent. If deer are in his im- 
mediate vicinity, it is not unusual for 
a skilled bowhunter to take an hour 
to cover a hundred yards or less. Be- 
sides avoiding quick movements and 
heavy tread, the expert stalker takes 
every advantage of wind direction, 
body camouflage and encountered 
field conditions. When he frequently 
pauses to look and listen, he usually 
does so at some spot where a tree 
or bush will break up his body sil- 
houette and detail. He won’t be 
smelling strongly of soap, fragrant 
shaving lotion and hair tonic or to- 
bacco, but of campfire smoke, apples, 
pure pine oil or potent deer musk. 

While conceding that Lady Luck 
often plays a dominant role in deer 
hunting, MacKool feels the bow- 
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Charles Maxim 
Perry, St. Peters- 
burg bowhunter, 
tries out the port- 
able tree stand 
designed by L. 
J. MacKool and 
J. A. Riley. It 
can be set up 
anywhere, pro- 
vides its own 
climbing ladder 
and seat, is very 
sturdy. 


hunter’s woodsmanship and knowl- 
edge of game are primary factors. 
He rates those two requsites above 
expert marksmanship, pointing out 
that the American Indian was never 
acclaimed for Robin Hood class 
marksmanship but has always been 
acknowledged as being unsurpassed 
in woodsmanship and hunting tech- 
niques. Even a mediocre shot will 
eventually bag game — providing he 
or she can get close enough, Mac- 
Kool says. 


Many bowhunters are reluctant to 
chance some shots within-range for 
fear of losing arrows. MacKool 
urges the serious bowhunter to con- 
sider arrows expendable, like the 
gun hunter’s ammunition. He points 
out that the greatest fun of bow- 
hunting is shooting. He compares 
bowhunting with fishing in the re- 
spect you can’t catch fish unless you 
put your baited hook into the water, 
and you can’t kill deer unless you 
release an arrow! When you get a 
fair chance for a killing shot, take 
it, he says. Don’t wait for a per- 
fect set-up; you’ll seldom get it. 


Another frequent mistake of bow- 
hunters is to shoot at a whole deer, 
instead of selecting a vital spot and 
concentrating aim on it. When a 
particular body area is chosen to 
receive the arrow, your margin of 
aiming error will be smaller and 
your final accuracy will usually be 
better. 


If an unsuspecting deer approach- 
es your stand, stay quiet and im- 
mobile until he passes a point where 
his encompassing vision will not 
immediately detect and identify 
pending danger. The animal will 
likely see some movement as you 
draw your bow, but not enough for 
instantaneous identification of dan- 
ger. Chances are good that the 
alerted deer may even pause a cou- 
ple of seconds to positively pin-point 
the danger and the need for fast get- 
away. A skillful snap-shooter will 
use those short seconds advantage- 
ously. 


When deer are seen at a distance, 
(Continued on page 30) 
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PART 2 
DESTIN TO PENSACOLA 


CRUISE INTO HISTORY 





At the stop-over at Destin the girls had a chance to get in 


A Florida Boating Adventure 


HE DAY BROKE BRIGHT and clear 
T and Pat and Virginia Gentry 
wanted to get in some water skiing 
before we took off for the last leg 
of the journey to Pensacola. Johnny 
Johnson took the Linhof camera out 
and grabbed some shots of the girls 
in action. Their good form and ex- 
pert maneuvers attracted notice from 
shore, and chances are good the girls 
will have some more students in the 
coming months ahead. Both of them 
teach water skiing every summer. 

While Curtis and Buddy Gentry 
took the outboards down to gas up 
at a nearby dock, Johnny and I got 
a good look at the long line of char- 
ter and party boats in Destin harbor. 

This village was founded by a 
New England seafarer named Leon- 
ard Destin back in 1845, who saw the 
possibilities of this beautiful spot as 
a fisherman’s paradise. And Destin 
today is just that. This village was 
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founded, is, was, and always will be 
just for fishing fun. 

Party and charter boats leave 
port each day at dawn throughout 
the year and head into the blue- 
green waters of the Gulf of Mexico 
in search of such game fish as sail- 
fish, tarpon, amberjack, grouper, red 
snapper, bonita, mackerel, pompano, 
redfish, and countless other varieties 
that have tempted man for genera- 
tions. 

Nearby Fort Walton Beach, with 
surrounding military installations 
Eglin Field and Hurlburt Field, has 
mushroomed from a grocery store- 
filling station society to a fast grow- 
ing community of more than 12,000 
persons. At the end of World War 
II Fort Walton had a population of 
only 90 persons. But the magnificant 
beaches, the out-of-this-world fish- 
ing, and the remote stretch of Gulf 
waters began attracting people in 


some water skiing. 





BY ELGIN WHITE 


droves, and soon the “Playground 
of the World,” as the local Chamber 
of Commerce proclaims, might be 
just that. 

Eglin Field is recognized as the 
largest U.S. air force installation any- 
where in the world, and Hurlburt 
Field is the nation’s first BOMARC 
operational and training base. When 
you cruise Choctawhatchee Bay, you 
can get a close look at the mammoth 
all-weather, climatic hangar at Eglin, 
where temperatures as low as -65 
are created to test men and equip- 
ment. And to gather some idea as to 
the enormity of Eglin Field, it is al- 
most as large as the entire state of 
Rhode Island! 

We pulled out of Destin around 
noon, and headed west into Santa 
Rosa sound for the 40 mile run to 
Fort Pickens, opposite historic Pen- 
sacola. On the starboard side of the 
sound, as we left the bridge at Fort 
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Fast 
popularity because 
of the sugar white 
beaches, Destin is 
viewed here across 
the East Pass 
Bridge from Fort 
Walton Beach. 


growing in 


Photos By 
Johnny Johnson 
Florida State 
News Bureau 


Heading on _ out 
towards Pensacola, 
we got a good look 
at Destin’s famous 
fishing fleet. 


Walton, we could see _ beautiful 
homes, docks, boat houses, and beach 
areas of military personnel from 
Eglin and Hurlburt. I know one 
thing, facilities weren’t like that dur- 
ing my service days of World War 
II. These places are magnificent and 
the modern homes blend well with 
the geography of surf, sand, and sun- 
shine. 

The run through Santa Rosa 
sound is easy. Though channel mark- 
ers lead the way in mid-stream, 
there is plenty of water depth here 
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and you can move closer into shore. 
On the port side, heading towards 
Pensacola, we got a good look at the 
white sand dune country again, be- 
cause there is little development (so 
far) between Pensacola Beach and 
Fort Walton. 

We passed several sailing sloops 
and the usual tugs and oil barges in 
the sound before we came to the 
long bridge that crosses over to 
Pensacola Beach from the mainland. 
There is a marina, launching ramp, 
picnic grounds, and complete recre- 





ation area on the beach side of Santa 
Rosa sound at this bridge. 

Just past the span we headed to- 
ward Santa Rosa Island, where I 
knew we would again encounter a 
symbol of Florida’s historic past. 

Last year, during Florida’s quad- 
ricentennial celebration, Pensacola 
officials constructed a replica of an 
old Spanish village on the sands of 
Santa Rosa, right near the spot 
where the first settlement was built 
back in 1559, when Tristan de Luna, 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
lured by tales of fabulous wealth, 
established a colony. 


While this ill-fated venture lasted 
only a few years, the Spanish re- 
turned in 1696 and founded a new 
settlement which was to become the 
permanent city of Pensacola. 


We pulled in to shore (there is 
plenty of water) and nudged the 
boats onto the sandy beach at the 
settlement. There is nothing but the 
buildings there now, although when 
we were there some workmen were 
making repairs, and evidently the 
village will become active as a tourist 
attraction again. 


Pat, Virginia, and Buddy rambled 
through the old stockade and we all 
went through the mission, and then 
decided to move on to Fort Pickens. 


We stayed pretty close to shore 
heading towards Pickens. Those rain 
squalls were still playing around in 
the Gulf, and Pensacola Bay can 
get just like the Pacific when she 
starts kicking up. 


About two miles from the Spanish 
Village, we passed the Santa Rosa 
Coast Guard Station. This sight 
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back memories to the 
author, who was stationed here for 
four months during World War II. 
From the vantage point I had in the 
outboard, it appeared as if the sta- 
tion had changed very little since 
those salty days in 1943. 


brought 


Just past the Coast Guard station 
is another launching ramp. This 
ramp borders the Fort Pickens State 
Park, and would eventually be our 
pulling out spot. But we had a lot 
to see first. 


We went on down to Fort Pickens 
and pulled in at the old ferry dock. 
The ferry from Pickens to the Naval 
Air Station was no longer in opera- 
tion, but the dock was well inhabited 
with ever present fishermen. There 
is no docking area for small boats, 
so we pulled onto the shore again, 
just as we had at the Spanish village. 


We went ashore and into the ruins 
of old Fort Pickens. These ruins were 
fascinating, and we picked up some 
information about the fort while 
there. 


It was constructed in 1834, and is 
one of three Southern forts that the 
Confederates were unable to cap- 


A brief stop was 
made on our cruise 
into history at the 
replica of the old 
Spanish village on 
Santa Rosa Island. 


Photos By 
Florida State 
News Bureau 


ture during the War Between The 
States. The fort is a relic of a coast 
defense system rendered obsolete by 
the invention of rifled cannon and 
armored battleships. It was built to 
defend Pensacola against foreign at- 
tack, but the only time Pickens was 
ever under fire was during the Civil 
War when Federal troops manned 
its guns against a domestic foe. 


We returned to the boats and 
cruised west about a mile to the pass 
leading into the Gulf of Mexico. On 
our right were the few remaining 
ruins of old Fort McRae, built 
shortly after Pickens to occupy the 
western approach to Pensacola. 
Sweeping tides and pounding surf 
destroyed this fort, and the parade 
grounds that were once the center 
of the fort are now covered by 30 
feet of water in the present ship 
channel. 


We moved out into the calming 
Gulf about 400 yards and circled 
around the ruins of the old battle- 
ship ‘Massachusetts,’ which was 
sunk here by naval aerial bombard- 
ment back in the 20’s to prove air 
mastery over battleships. The old 
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girl was set for scrapping anyhow, 
and the air arm of the Navy, with 
Pensacola being the “Annapolis of 
the Air,’ wanted to prove a point. 
It did. Now the “Massachusetts” is 
a fabulous fishing ground. 

Getting back into Pansacola Bay, 
we cruised right along the north 
shore by the naval air station and 
saw old Fort Barrancas and Fort San 
Carlos. These structures are on air 
station property, and clearance must 
be obtained from Navy authorities 
before visiting the forts. 

There are two entries at the naval 
air station you can take in order to 
visit Barrancas and San Carlos. You 
can go about a mile or so west of 
the naval air station and enter Sher- 
man’s Cove, which is where most 
of the Navy personnel keep their 
own boats. Clearance can be ob- 
tained here, and at the wet basin, 


RODMAN CANNON 


Fort Pickens is a relic of a coast defense 

system rendered obsolete by the invention of 

rifled cannon and the armored battleship— 

was under fire by Federal troops during the 
Civil War. 


Pat, Buddy, and Virginia gave the relics and 
artifacts of old Fort Pickens a good “look 
see” during our stopover. 
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which is right at the point of the 
station itself. From either of these 
places, you can take the family 
cruiser right up to the beach at Bar- 
rancas and nose her into the sand. 
Then you’re just a quarter of a mile 
away. The Navy welcomes visitors 
to the forts and to the historic naval 
station itself. 

Actually, you could spend a week 
cruising the waters in and around 
Pensacola, visiting the historic at- 
tractions as well as the magnificent 
beaches and sparkling green waters. 

And one of the nicest things about 
this portion of Florida is the fact 
that you can make these tours by 
boat. In some instances, such as go- 
ing out to the old “Massachusetts” 
and visiting Fort McRae, a boat is 
the only means of transportation. 

We finished our “look see” into 
the past with our tour of Pensacola 


waters, and headed back to the 
launching ramp on Santa Rosa is- 
land. We were met there by some 
friends of the Gentrys and by an 
agent of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, who 
helped us trailer the boats for the 
jaunt back to Silver Springs. 

Our trip into history via outboard 
was over, but hardly forgotten. 
There are many other historical 
areas of Florida—St. Augustine, the 
Keys, the Everglades, and the east 
coast that can be toured by outboard. 
Curtis Gentry and his family had 
gleams in their eyes as we discussed 
them. Could be we will take another 

.. maybe to St. Augustine .. . but 
that’s another day. 

But we will, and soon, make an- 
other cruise into the history of fabu- 
lous Florida. You should, too. You'll 
never forget it. @ 
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During the 1962 State Fair at Tampa, 

an estimated 150,000 persons viewed 

the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission’s wildlife exhibit. 
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BY JIM FLOYD 


HERE IS NOTHING IN THE world like a fair. Nothing 
i quite like the smell of candied apples, pop-corn and 
hot dogs. Nothing like the sounds of the ferris wheel 
and side show barkers. The bright lights have a way 
of making old folks young and young folks excited. 

This, however, is but one side of a fair. The other 
side presents an opportunity for an individual to be- 
come a better citizen by becoming better informed. 

Every fair has its exhibits and displays. Stock 
shows where anxious farm boys may show the results 
of their years activity. There are opportunities for 
farmers and merchants to display their products. There 
is also an opportunity for the housewife to display her 
talents with flowers, kitchen arts and needle work. 

Each fair, be it a county agricultural or a state 
fair will also have its educational displays. 

An educational exhibit is actually a unique type 
of show business in itself. Such an exhibit must be 
designed to tell a message. It must be designed to at- 
tract people and hold them long enough to leave a 
lasting impression of that which they have seen. It 
must be designed to communicate this message fast 
as no one lingers long at any exhibit when there are 
so many to be seen. 

Each exhibit is in friendly competition with other 
exhibits, each making a bid for the viewers attention. 

For a man such as a Florida Wildlife Officer, as- 
signment to a fair duty results in a hectic week of 
activity. A week that is far removed from the soli- 
tude of the woods and wilderness. 

Such is the duty of the Wildlife Officers of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s South Flor- 
ida Region who design, build and attend the Commis- 
sion’s wildlife exhibit at the Florida State Fair. 

There is nothing routine in fair duty. Each moment 
brings new problems, such as an ill-tempered bear 
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The Wildlife Officer assigned to fair duty finds the 
daily activities far removed from the usual outdoor 
patrols. 


that has to be replaced with one that is accustomed 
to people, a duck that will not remain in its com- 
pound, a million and one questions and each one dif- 
ferent than the one before. 

During the 1962 State Fair at Tampa, an estimated 
150,000 persons viewed the Commission’s wildlife 
exhibit. For the individual with an interest in wild- 
life and nature, there was a friendly source of in- 
formation in the person of the Florida Wildlife 


Officer. @ 
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GET A LIGHT LINE 
ON THE CAT 
(Continued from page 19) 
to hit a bait. Lots of days when the 
more spectacular species, like the 
bass, fail to cooperate, the cats will 
be there with mouths open, just 
waiting for someone to drop a mor- 
sel of food within feeding range. 


I remember a time when Tom 
Chapman, Irene Chapman and I 
drove out to the Orange River, on 
the outskirts of Fort Myers, one 
blustery, overcast mid-afternoon, a 
day that appeared most unlikely for 
successful fishing. Yet by nightfall 
we had a stringer full of slim white 
catfish. It seemed one of the glut- 
tonous cats was there to grab a gob 
of earthworms the moment it came 
within proximity of bottom. 


A catfish will eat most anything 
digestible, and a few things that are 
not. Cat baits run the gamut from 
chunks of coagulated blood and 
chicken innards to natural things 
like earthworms and frozen shrimp 
and cut bait. Frankly, ’'d rather use 
the natural baits. They give more 
glamour to the sport, if that’s the 
word for it, and they make it seem 
more like sport fishing. The ordi- 
nary earthworm is my favorite. How- 
ever, there are times when foul- 
stinking baits, like commercial blood 
concoctions, are surefire for putting 
catfish on the dinner platter. 


The sportiest member of the light- 
tackle cat clan is the channel catfish. 
The channel’s physical character- 
istics hint of speed—a_ deeply 
forked tail, slender body. Its colora- 
tion is generally a bluish hue along 
the back, shading to a cream or 
white color on the underside. Many 
times the channel will be distin- 
guished by black splotches along the 
sides, something which neither the 
blue or white cat has. Although an 
occasional channel cat is caught 


which exceeds ten pounds in weight, 


the average will run from about a 
half pound to three pounds. 

Often confused with the channel 
cat is the white catfish, which has 
a lot of the channel’s features: the 
same slim body, forked tail, but gen- 
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The fresh water channel catfish can be dis- 
tinguished by black dots on the sides. 


erally more uniformly white all over 
and with a larger belly. Seldom do 
whites grow larger than two or three 
pounds in weight, with the average 
being something less than a pound. 
Some people call it sea cat because 
it resembles the salt-water catfish. 
The blue cat is more stocky than 
either the white or channel catfish. 
It also tends to grow larger. Like 
the others it has a forked tail, but 
not as abrupt as the channel. Its 
coloration is more bluish all over, 
sometimes shading to almost black. 
While catfish can be caught most 





“It was a real struggle dear, but I found 
plenty of worms for you.” 


anytime, there are productive pe- 
riods when they bite better than 
others. The best seasons for catfish- 
ing seem to be late spring and fall, 
although catfish will bite year 
around. They also are predomi- 
nately nocturnal feeders and some of 
the better catches are made at night. 
They’ll be found in the deeper holes 
during day, moving into the shal- 
lows along shore and into the riffles 
to feed once darkness settles over 


the land. 


There’s something magic about 
night fishing for catfish. You find 
a soft grassy bank where you can 
stretch out and relax. Perhaps you'll 
have a small campfire going with a 
pot of stout coffee brewing. Lying 
there under the light-flecked heav- 
ens, you wait impatiently, fishing 
more by feel than sight, listening to 
the many night sounds that only can 
be found around a stream. Maybe 
you'll have your fishing rod resting 
in a forked stick pushed into the 
moist earth with a tiny bell tied on 
to the tip, one that will betray the 
bite of a cat with an incessant tingle. 

After a heavy rainfall, when a 
stream is either rising or falling, 
cats often go on feeding sprees, for- 
aging on food washed away from the 
banks. Some of my best catfish 
catches were made when the stream 
waters resembled coffee, roily and 
high from excessive rain. 


The light-tackle side of the catfish 
is its better side. But there is still 
another side of the cat which is gen- 
erally better known. On the dinner 
table a catfish is a gourmet’s delight. 
Its white meat is firm and succulent, 
having no bones except those of the 
spine. 

Once on the Kissimmee River 
in central Florida we spent a morn- 
ing fishing for cats. Come noon our 
host skinned and filleted a_ half 
dozen of the bigger fish and fried 
the meat strips a crisp golden brown 
in a deep iron skillet singing with 
bacon grease. He served them with 
hush puppies, fried potatoes and 
slabs of sliced onion. 

It was the perfect climax to a per- 
fect morning of fishing. © 
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FAST DRAW ARCHERY 
(Continued from page 23) 


but are out of shooting range and 
unlikely to come your way, try lob- 
bing a marble from a slingshot, over 
and back of the deer. The noise 
created by the marble striking and 
rolling behind an animal tends to 
scare it in a direction opposite from 
where the noise seems to come — 
possibly your way. This same trick 
is used effectively by dove and 
squirrel hunters. 

Many bowhunters hurry for camp 
the moment rain starts to drizzle. 


MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 9) 


Trigger pull 414-7 lbs. 

Sights: Front blade protected by 
wings; rear peep sight adjustable 
for windage and elevation. 

Carbine Operated By: Gas. As bul- 
let passes a small hole in the bar- 
rel, gas is drawn into a gas cylin- 
der below the barrel. This expands 
and drives back a piston which 
operates the action. 


Locked: By rotating bolt as in Ga- 
rand rifle. 


Type of Fire: Single shot only. 
Pressing the trigger fires the car- 
tridge, ejects the empty shell case, 
loads in a new cartridge and 
leaves the weapon cocked and 
ready for next pull of trigger. 


Magazine Release Catch: Button on 
right side to rear of magazine 
housing. 


Safety: Cross lock type forward of 
trigger. 


Each rifle carries a bonded war- 
ranty against defects in material or 
workmanship. Also, each barrel is 
automatically indexed, which makes 
it possible to order and put into serv- 
ice a duplicate barrel of identical 
specifications, and without custo- 
mary rechambering. 


Until very recently, only war sur- 
plus Government .30 caliber M1 Car- 
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Actually, one of the best times to 
hunt is when a light, gentle rain is 
falling. At such unavoidable times, 
sounds made by a slow stalker are 
muffled, especially rustling of leaves 
and occasional inadvertent snapping 
of a twig underfoot. 

Most hunters don’t object to get- 
ting wet, but don’t want to run the 
risk of wetting arrow fletching (the 
feather vanes that help keep an ar- 
row on course). If the fear of re- 
sulting soggy feathers on prized 
hunting arrows is the only thing 
that keeps you from hunting in a 
rain, get a can of Gard waterproof- 


bine ammunition, and some reloads, 
could be had. Now, however, Nor- 
ma (Norma Precision, South Lans- 
ing, N. Y.) can furnish factory 
loaded .30 caliber M1 Carbine am- 
munition with the soft-point bullets 
needed for hunting. The Swiss- 
made, Olympic grade, Norma am- 
munition needs no introduction as a 
high-grade, dependable brand-name 
product. 

Universal Firearms also has a clip- 
loading, slide-action rifle that comes 
chambered for popular pistol cali- 
bers, permitting optional use of 
standard .44 Magnum, .38 Special 
and .357 Magnum pistol cartridges 
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“Let me show you the one that didn’t get 
away!” 


ing spray and give the feathers an 
application. They will shed water 
like a duck, without any change in 
normal texture or performance... . 


Most experienced bowmen shoot 
reasonably well when they have 
plenty of time to aim — especially 
so when targets are inanimate, as in 
tournament and field archery com- 
petition. It is when targets are alive, 
alert and elusive that snap-shooting 
pays off! With practice, you can — 
like MacKool — have the technique 
down to a fine art by hunting 
season @ 


in pistol and rifle of same caliber. 
Law enforcement units should find 
the fast-firing slide-action a valuable 
rifle training aid because of this in- 
terchangeability of service revolver 
ammunition. 


What will happen should the Gov- 
ernment suddenly dump a lot of 
brand new, long stored M1 Carbines 
on the market as surplus weapons, 
in competition with the Florida-pro- 
duced rifle? Your guess is as good 
as mine. However, I believe the 
Government is going to hold on to 
its supply of M1 .30 caliber Carbines 
for a good many years yet. Other- 
wise, the model would have flooded 
the commercial market along with 
other war surplus arms. I don’t 
think the Miami gunsmiths need 
lose any sleep about the possibility 
of the Government declaring the .30 
caliber M1 Carbine an early addi- 
tion to currently saleable war sur- 
plus listings. 


If a crisis should ever develop, I 
imagine the gunsmiths at the Bulls- 
eye and Universal plants could team 
up to modify the M1’s basic design 
to handle the .44 Magnum pistol car- 
tridge, and give us a more powerful 
hunting weapon, similar ballistically 
to the Ruger .44 Magnum. That, I 
would like to see; meanwhile, we 
can have fun with the little .30 cali- 
ber M1 in its military cartridge 
chambering. © 
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For several years now, a new 
“toy” dog, created by American 
breeders, has been steadily gaining 
favor among pet owners who like 
“something different.” It is the toy 
fox terrier, called by most of its 
fanciers the “Amertoy.” The dog’s 
type is now so well established that 
a good representative can be recog- 
nized as “particular” at a glance. 


Meantime another toy dog, refined 
to standard quality by American 
breeders out of basic stock first de- 
veloped by the pre-Columbian Aztec 
Indians in Mexico, has become one 
of the nation’s ten most popular 
breeds (measure by AKC registra- 
tions) and is rapidly gaining favor 
in England. This is the Chihuahua. 


These developments are not sur- 
prising because since the beginning 
of recorded history a warm interest 
in toy dogs has been one of the 
marks of a mature national culture. 


The warning “Cave Canem’—“be- 
ware the dog’—for instance, is found 
in many villas unearthed at Pom- 
peii. Historians say that this did not 
refer to the fierce guard dog, usually 
a type of mastiff kept chained except 
at night; but was a plea to avoid 
stepping on the Roman matrons’ 
tiny lapdog which might be scurry- 
ing about. 


Some modern tiny dogs weigh as 
little as three pounds. The tallest, 
and one of the most ancient, is the 
Italian Greyhound. The Pug, rap- 
idly surging again to the favor it 
enjoyed in this country two gen- 
erations ago, weighs as much as the 
average Boston Terrier. 


Some toys have long muzzles, 
some have heads so short that their 
faces are “flat.” Some have short 
coats, some long, some are wire- 
haired, and the Mexican Hairless has 
no coat at all. But they are all 
small and all very popular. 
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Poodles Take Popularity Lead 


More than 400,000 dogs were en- 
tered in 2,193 Championship Events 
(shows and trials) held under 
American Kennel Club rules last 
year. The actual count was 407,382 
entries which was an increase of al- 
most 12,000 over the previous year. 

According to the AKC ranking 
of breeds in 1961 registration pop- 
ularity, the Poodles’ top-spot posi- 
tion is now more pronounced than 
it was in 1960. The second-ranking 
Beagle has not experienced any ma- 
terial loss. 

While Dachshunds have moved 
from fourth to third position at the 
expense of the Chihuahuas, both 
breeds had healthy gains and the 
Dachshund lead at the end of the 
year was less than 100 dogs. 

Boxers are listed in tenth place 
due to the Boston Terriers and Pom- 
eranians having to share the ninth 
position. Each registered 12,840 in- 
dividual dogs. 

Total registrations of individual 
dogs show a very healthy increase 
of almost 50,000 and for the first 
time in years, each of the variety 
groups shows an increase over the 
previous year. 

In recent years many owners and 
breeders of dogs have been puzzled 
by an apparent unwillingness on the 
part of some scheduled passenger 
airlines to accept dogs which they 
wished to ship by air express. The 
underlying reason for the situation 
was the new four-engine super air- 
lines. 

The DC-3 which was universally 
used by the airlines before and dur- 
ing World War II flew at altitudes 
that were comparatively low. They 
required no pressurization and there 
were few problems in shipping dogs 
and other pets in the same plane 
with passengers. In the airliners of 
today, although the cargo compart- 
ment is separated from the passen- 


ger cabin, the ventilation and pres- 
surizing system is common to both. 
Under those conditions there is the 
possibility that the air in the pas- 
senger cabin might be contaminated 
in flight. 

Although almost all airlines will 
accept dogs by air express, there 
are often restrictions based on the 
type of plane available for their 
transportation. A number of the 
large airlines have also developed 
air freight services and operate 
planes carrying cargo only. All of 
those airlines accept dogs in the 
all-cargo planes which are _ also 
heated, ventilated and pressurized. 

Before shipping a dog by either 
air or rail express, it is advisable to 
consult with the local Railway Ex- 
press agent to determine the regu- 
lations in the destination state con- 
cerning required health certificates, 
rabies innoculations and other re- 
quirements so that everything will 
be in order for a rapid trip. 


** ** *K 


Three Fort Lauderdale patrolmen 
and their German shepherds thrilled 
a Boy Scout audience recently with 
demonstrations of their dogs’ police 
skills. 

Karl Wilder’s Champ put on the 
most spectacular display. Wilder 
roared up in a police car and Champ 
jumped out to down a fleeing “ban- 
dit,” played by Howard Wheale, a 
merchant policeman. 

Champ chased Wheale across the 
field at Holiday Park, grabbed him 
by his arm, and held him until Wil- 
der got there, then crouched watch- 
full as Wilder searched Wheale for 
a gun. 

Wheale’s arm was protected by a 
thick layer of padding. 

Dewey Satterfield, who runs a 
training school for the dogs, pre- 
tended to be a purse snatcher and 
was “captured” by his own dober- 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


man Greta, who ran across the field 
to down and hold him until Mrs. 
Satterfield intervened. 

Patrolman William Sullivan’s Leo 
showed a _ dog’s effectiveness at 
crowd control by keeping a group of 
volunteer Scouts at bay as they tried 
to aggravate him. 

Mrs. Esther Priscilla Cross, Bath, 
England, a widow who died last 
October, bequeathed $2,800 for the 
care of her 10-year-old Terrier 
Bridget. 

Gianni Terret of Genoa, Italy, gave 
his pet German shepherd to a sailor. 
The dog—Tarzan—sailed aboard a 
tanker with his new master around 
the Italian boot and up the Adriatic 
coast to Trieste. But, German shep- 
herds have a tradition about these 
things, and Tarzan disappeared after 
the tanker put in at Trieste. 

Terret, the original master, was 
walking by a pool that he often vis- 
its in Genoa when up rushed the 
dog, barking joyously. 

The 6-year-old animal had lost a 
lot of weight and was speckled with 
mud. But he had upheld the Ger- 
man shepherd’s tradition of faith- 
fulness—even though it took a 300- 
mile hike through mountainous 
northern Italy. 

Terret took the dog to a veter- 
inarian for treatment and vowed 
never to give him away again. 


** * 


The 1962 edition of “Touring 
With Towser’’—sometimes called the 
“Pet Lovers Bible’—lists over 6,000 
hotels and motels in the United 
States that accept guests with dogs. 
It also carries suggestions on what 
to take along for your dog, or dogs, 
lists regulations in state and na- 
tional parks, requirements for en- 
tering Canada and Mexico, sugges- 
tions for dog and dog-owner eti- 
quette, in addition to a lot of other 
information. 

A copy of “Touring With Towser” 
can be had by sending 25 cents in 
coin or stamps (to cover mailing 
charge) to the Gaines Dog Research 
Center, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. @ 
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BALANCE WHEEL 
(Continued from page 5) 


Mike Hamilton. Supervising Com- 
mittee: Bill Flyn, Ted Driggers, Bob 
Crane, T. R. Rich, Joe Parrish, and 
David Sheldon. 

Our new club in Sanford reports 
the following activities: Planted 3,- 
000 seedlings; Building opposum 
cage for animal compound; and 
Membership drive. 

We have received a letter from 
James D. Neville who tells us that 
a Chapter of the Florida Nature 
Conservancy was formed in Sara- 
sota. The name of the organization 
is the “Society for Conservation.” 
Mr. Neville informs us the society 
is headed by Dr. T. Vernon Finch, 
President; Vice Presidents, Dr. Har- 
old Shafer and Mr. Gordon Brye; 
Secretary, Mr. Walter Daily; Treas- 
urer, Dr. Tom Dickinson. The legal 
counsel of Martin Harkavy and John 
Hasson have strongly presented the 
Society’s views in a recent public 
hearing on dredging and bayfilling. 
This is a strongly supported group, 
and evidently means business. 

The Society objectives are: The 
general nature or object of the Cor- 
poration is to protect and preserve 
the natural resources of this county; 
to bring into closer cooperation those 
who feel it imperative to preserve 
the scenic beauty of our tidal waters 
and lakes, wooded hammocks, 
beaches and countryside; to furnish 
a means by which the feeding, 
spawning, and nesting grounds of 
marine life, birdlife, and wildlife can 
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“You be back by midnight. I’m not doing 
any late night haunting all by myself.” 


be protected against eradication; to 
work towards the elimination of in- 
justices and inconsistencies that 
would eliminate natural facilities for 
fishing, boating, birdwatching, bath- 
ing, and other related recreational 
interests; to further a growing inter- 
est in governmental bodies and citi- 
zen groups to protect and preserve 
our natural resources, and _ their 
enormous economic value to the 
community; to inculcate and up- 
hold the general principle of obedi- 
ence to the laws of nature’s balance; 
to prepare, edit, and publish articles, 
sketches, pamphlets, and other ma- 
terial descriptive and illustrative of 
conservation; to receive by gift, 
grant, devise, bequest, purchase or 
lease, upland or submerged land, 
riparian, or water rights, seed, seed- 
lings, spawn, clutch, or other wild- 
life, bird, or marine life stocking 
material, equipment, utensils, or 
tools used in conservation work, 
moneys and other property, real or 
personal, in aid of the objects of the 
corporation; and, lastly, to lend 
moral aid and strength to the con- 
servation activities of our members. 

We have also received a roster 
from the South Dade Optimist Jun- 
ior Conservation Club. They are: 
President, Richard Santmyer; Vice 
President, Jim Deas; Secretary, 
Greg Cook, Treasurer, Harry G. 
Rost; Board of Directors (two year 
term), Joe Kelly; Members: Patrick 
Anderson, Paul Edwards, Kenneth 
Fields, Bill Roberts, Chuck Rost, 
Edward Shirey, Robert Weeks, 
Johnnie Ysidron, and Jeff Ziems; 
Senior Adviser, Harry C. Rost; As- 
sistant Adviser, Owens Thomas; 
Sponsor, Optimist Club of South 
Dade. 

We are very happy to receive the 
South Dade Optimist Junior Con- 
servation Club as a charter member 
into the League. 


Camporee 
Early spring this year, March 16, 
17, and 18, the first League Campo- 
ree was held. A total of 71 adults 
and young members participated. 
Clubs represented were from Hia- 
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leah, Stuart, Bartow, Ocala, San- 
ford, and Daytona Beach. 

The two day meeting was planned 
by the campers, and a free and won- 
derful time was had by all those 
who attended. The Youth Conser- 
vation Club League was host and 
defrayed all expenses. Everyone 
liked the casual and informative 
meetings — especially the Friend- 
ship Fire lighted Saturday evening. 

Advisers present were: Mrs. W. 
S. Miller, Howard McBride, Howard 
Lechner, Robert Bunting, Bill Cliett, 
and Earl DeBary; Junior Advisers: 
Dwight Dixon, Frank Mustin, Rob- 
ert Routa, and Bob Crowder. 

The League plans to make this an 
annual affair. 


More Questions and Answers 


Q: Is there a shuttle system? 

A: Yes. Transportation will be 
furnished between Ocala and the 
Youth Conservation Camp upon re- 
quest. We must, however, be noti- 
fied in advance the time and date of 
arrival, and by what means. In order 
to benefit from our Shuttle System, 
the camper should arrive via the 
Atlantic or Seaboard Railroads or 
the Greyhound Bus. Campers will 
be met at the depots on arrival and 
also placed on proper buses and 
trains for return home. Notify Den- 
ver Ste. Claire, 2520 E. Silver 
Springs Blvd., Ocala, Florida in ad- 
vance. 


Q: Does the camp have cabin 
counselors? 

A: Yes. A counselor is assigned to 
each cabin and tent. 


Q: If my child has attended camp 
before, do I get the reduced fee? 

A: A camper must be a member of 
a Junior Conservation Club or a 
Junior Garden Club before he or she 
is entitled to the reduced fee. 


Q: Since I do not have any chil- 
dren, may I sponsor a boy or girl 
for camp? 

A: Yes, we welcome sponsors for 
girls and boys who cannot afford to 


attend. @ 
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BOATING 
(Continued from page 11) 


where it belongs —on education. It 
seeks to obtain uniformity in safety 
law enforcement practices from place 
to place throughout the state. It is 
aimed at getting boatman compli- 
ance by persuasion and education — 
rather than by swinging an “arrest” 
club over his head. 

Few boating accidents involve col- 
lisions. Congestion on the water is 
not a major problem in Florida — it 
can occur, of course, at times in lo- 
cal situations; but it is not a major 
problem. 

Most accidents are due to ignor- 
ance or failure to apply plain com- 
mon sense. 

We had one of the latter type in 
March, in the Atlantic off the mouth 
of the St. Johns River. A man and 
his wife, in a 20-foot outboard boat, 
went some 40 miles offshore — alone, 
no other craft — with the intention 
to spend three days “outside”’ fish- 
ing. He had no radio ship-to-shore 
equipment for a continuing weather 


check and to summon aid if needed. 
The boat was found at sea over- 
turned; the bodies were not located. 
Unfortunately, there’s no law 
which can be written that can pre- 
vent foolhardiness. 


Booklet: “First Aid to the Boat- 
man” is the title of a small manual 
published by Chesebrough-Pond’s, 
Inc.’ manufacturers of Vaseline—it 
lists first aid both for ship and sailor; 
offers a first aid kit which includes 
“anti-motion”’ pills. 


Pending: Before the Coast Guard 
(hearing held in March) a proposal 
to require fire extinguishers on all 
outboard boats. Those of “open con- 
struction” are now exempt from this 
requirement. A companion proposal 
would clarify length measurement 
“end to end over the deck excluding 
sheer” as also excluding any protru- 
sion resulting from bowsprit or out- 
board motor brackets. In other 
words, length of the hull itself would 
determine its official length for reg- 
ulation purposes. @ 





CLUBS & CONSERVATION 
(Continued from page 4) 


colin, has been introduced in Flor- 
ida, according to the Service release. 

There is a specific program for the 
introduction of foreign species. It’s 
the Foreign Game Introduction Pro- 





“None of the bait we have with us will catch 
fish here today!” 


gram, which was initiated in 1948, 
and under its provisions, several 
biologists spend most of their time 
in foreign lands studying the feasi- 
bility of transplanting gamebirds to 
this country. 

Introduction of new species is 
viewed with caution in light of the 
troublesome starling and English 
sparrow, both of which were delib- 
erately started in this county many 
years ago. 


Until a united program for study 
and introduction was set up, there 
was much lost motion. For example, 
ring-necked pheasants were tried in 
48 states but caught only in only 18. 


At present, the importation of the 
game birds is paid for by the Wild- 
life Management Institute, a private 
conservation organization, which 
gets the birds to the state wanting 
them and then bills the state for the 
costs. 

About 16,000 birds 
brought to the USS. 
program. © 


have been 
under the 
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FISHING 
(Continued from page 7) 


perienced surf-caster, the level-wind 
apparatus may be in the way all 
right. Probably it will soon be per- 
fected to the point that everybody 
will use it. 

Everybody seems to be collecting 
something these days. Gun-collect- 
ing has reached the point where it 
pays to dig around the attic and 
enormous prices are demanded for 
some models. 

Anyway, I predict that the value 
of old and unusual reels is likely to 


go up. 





I am the kind of a cook who could 
starve to death locked in a super- 
market with an electric _ stove. 
Nevertheless, I am going to give you 
a recipe for fried fish. 

It happens that I don’t like fish 
very well —an occupational disease 
of those who go fishing a lot. Conse- 
quently when I found that this kind 
of fried fish suited me, I thought 
there might be other fish-dislikers 
interested. 

The recipe is used by Mrs. H. R. 
Wilber, wife of the Florida conser- 
vation leader, and was scooped up 
by my missus when she found I 
would eat them this way. It’s noth- 
ing revolutionary but I notice there’s 
not much left after company leaves. 

You need fillets for four people, 
an egg, some cracker meal, salt, 
pepper and cooking oil. 

Beat the egg in a small bowl, salt 
and pepper the fillets to taste and 
roll them in cracker meal and then 
dip them in the eggs. Now roll them 
in the cracker meal again. Be sure 
they’re well covered and place on a 
dish or paper towel. Put about half 
an inch of cooking oil in a skillet and 
heat on a medium or high fire, add- 
ing the fillets when the oil is hot. 
Cook until golden brown and turn. 
When done, drain on a paper towel 
and serve. 

A good tartar sauce to go with 
the above requires a cup of salad 
dressing, one medium onion finely 
chopped, two tablespoons of Wor- 
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cestershire sauce, half a teaspoon of 
salt and a little pepper. Chill before 
serving. 





I was giving my version of a 
tackle demonstration the other day 
and noticed the audience showed 
special interest in extremely light 
lures thrown by baitcasting equip- 
ment. I was using a very light 6-foot 
casting rod with an Ambassador 
free-spool reel and 12-pound test 
braided line and casting a one-eighth 
ounce plug with it. 


That’s a field few venture into 
and it’s probably an invasion of 
spinning territory but shows what 
can be done with really light, 
matched baitcasting tackle. I am not 
very accurate with such an outfit 
but I suppose accuracy would come 
with practice. 





At Ponce de Leon Springs, a spot 
that has been turned from a tourist 
attraction to a general recreation 
area, they have some mighty good 
bass fishing for folks who don’t care 
to make a rough-and-tumble safari. 

There’s a beautiful, deep lake 
right there on the DeLeon Property 
with boats and motors to rent. 
They’ve been catching some big bass 
there. Most of the fish were taking 
deep-running lures early in the 





“You're darn right they’re biting out here!” 


spring but they were looking for 
some near-surface fishing with 
warmer weather. The spring is lo- 
cated right by the town of DeLeon 
on U.S. 17. 

An interesting resident of the re- 
sort is Sam, a wild but friendly otter 
who is not above a little pan-han- 
dling at times. He’s a good fish in- 
dictaor, they say, because when fish 
are scarce around the springs Sam 
is looking for handouts. When there 
are plenty of fish you just don’t see 
him around. 





For some years, I have been try- 
ing to catch winter bass over the 
grass beds with flies. For the most 
part, I have found the bigger cast- 
ing lures were much better—better 
too, than the smaller spinning stuff. 

Really big bass seem to prefer a 
good-sized mouthful. 


One day last January, three of us 
found we couldn’t catch fish with 
surface plugs, weedless wigglers, 
weedless spoons, the old reliable 
torpedo casting baits or flyrod pop- 
pers. 


We were fishing over thick grass 
where some of the tops barely broke 
the surface. In one of my rare mo- 
ments of thought, I reasoned that 
the fish seemed to be sluggish and 
didn’t want to chase the fast-moving 
wigglers and other underwater cast- 
ing stuff. They also didn’t want to 
hit anything on top. 


What was needed on that particu- 
lar day, I decided, was something 
that went very slowly just a few 
inches below the surface. Generally, 
when I figure out something like 
this, I just waste my time but this 
time it worked. 


I tried some big, 6-inch tarpon 
streamers made of yellow chicken 
feather. (They are big but the accu- 
sation the chicken is still in there is 
unfounded.) 


These big feathers could be moved 
jerkily at very slow speed among 
the grass tops. The bass went for 
them and they caught the only fish 


we got. @ 
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